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Coram YVobis. 


The town of Pulaski, Pa., should erect a statue of purest 
Carrara marble to the village Bentham, to whose budding 


genius is due the adoption of a 
“a new method in criminal procedure 
@ which was recently employed. It 
Mm appears that for some time there 
has been mysterious disappear- 
ances of chickens, hams and sun- 
' iry and divers other eatables. To 
discover the perpetrators of the 
villainies the local Sherlock Holmes 
sieuthed in vain. Right here came like a flash the suggestion, 
“let us take a ballot. Every man can write on a slip of paper 
the names of those whom he suspects. Then the inhabitant 
receiving the highest number of votes can be arrested and 
placed on trial as being accused by the whole community.” 

A remarkable unanimity of opinion appears to have pre- 
vailed and William Robinson and Claude Wilson were duly 
declared elected. Incidentally the plunder was found on their 
premises, although this fact should be mentioned as an after- 
thought, since the discovery was made subsequent to the 
vote. 

Here we have that simplification of criminal procedure 
for which the ablest juristic intellects have long yearneu 
What are they 
good for anyhow? Our present method only uselessly takes 
up the time of three dozen business men, and in the majority 
of cases the right party is not hit anyway. While we are 
about it let us do the thing thoroughly and likewise abolish 
the prosecuting attorney and the judge. Think of the 
amount the county will save in salaries in the haleyon days 
to come, when all that will be required is a constable to 
make the arrest and two inspectors to count the ballots. Now- 
adays once a year we have the pleasant excitement of an 
election. Contrast this with the glorious prospect of con- 
tinuous balloting, when every elector shall be visited by 
committees of the friends and enemies of the prisoner: who 
shall humbly bespeak his favorable consideration of their 
candidate. 





Go B&B & 
, Whether Mr. Hugh Gurney, Third Secretary of the British 
Embassy, who was arrested and fined in Lee, Mass., for 
speeding an automobile, was or 
was not trying to shield another 
The Case of the Third by practically admitting his guilt 
Assistant Secretary. only to plead his official standing 
as an excuse, the fact remains that 
the diplomat in question, while no 
doubt acting strictly within his legal rights, was nevertheless 
guilty of a somewhat tactless action. 
The attitude of the Department of State was an ex- 
ceedingly dignified one. They could not very well urge Mr. 
Gurney’s recall on the ground that he was persona non grata, 








when it is remembered that a son of our First Secretary to 
the Embassy at the Court of St. James, four years ago, 
presented a similar claim to exemption when summonsed-for 
riding his bicycle on a foot path. To go back still further, 
one of the Ministers of a European Power, during the adminis- 
tration of President Harrison, committed a great breach of 
decorum while riding in an intoxicated condition through 
the streets of Washington one Sunday morning and was 
forthwith arrested and taken to the police station. Of course, 
it goes without saying that an order for his release was forth- 
with issued. The too vigilant police officer was likewise dis- 
missed, but it is said that subsequently he was privately 
commended by Secretary Blaine and a place provided for 
him in the Department of State, while the offending Minister 
was recalled by his own government. 

The usual course which members of foreign legations 
seem to have pursued when arrested for slight infractions of 
the law is, to say nothing about their immunity, which, all 
things considered, is certainly more dignified conduct. In- 
deed, the English themselves seem to think that Mr. Gurney 
might have followed the usual precedent to his advantage, 
for it is suggested in the Westminster “Gazette” that when 
gentlemen connected with legations transgress local regula- 
tions, they would save their government from annoyance if 
they waived their privilege, and paid the fine imposed upon 
them. é a 
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New Jersey is about the last State from which any in- 
novation in judicial proceedings is to be looked for, and 
hence the trial of the suit of Mrs. 
Agnes Holmes, a rich colored 
woman, before a jury composed of 
members of her own race, even 
though it be in a mere Justice’s 

court, is rather startling. This method of procedure smacks 
of the ancient legal principle, according to which an alien 
had the privilege of demanding a jury, composed half of 

tizens and half of foreigners, a right rather absurd in itself. 
rarely exercised and long since abolished. It is not easy to 
perceive how the alleged prejudices of white jurymen could 
havé affected Mrs. Holmes’ case, since both parties to the 
suit were colored and hence stood upon equal ground. The 
precedent, however, is rather an unfortunate one. It is a 
eross libel upon the administration of “Jersey justice” to say 
that her courts look upon the representatives of the two races 
with an unequal eye, and such a distorted view should not 
be permitted to receive even implied sanction. 

The negro must be taught that his right to redress de- 
pends solely upon the strength of the case which he is able 
to present and that he must look for no assistance to suca 
an adventitious circumstance as the presence of men of his 

| color in the jury box. 


A Jury of Her Peers. 
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The Chicago “Daily Journal” of October 5 contains a 

verbatim report of an interview between Sir William Rann 

Kennedy, Justice of the King’s 

Bench Division of the High Court 

English of Justice in England, who attend- 

vs. ed the Universal Congress of 

American Law. Jurists at St. Louis, and Judge Ed- 

ward F. Dunne, of the Circuit 

Court of Cook County, Ill, which 

is well worth reading, as it brings out many of the salient 

po‘nts of difference between the English and American sys- 

tems. The reader’s attention is at first arrested by the state- 

ment that in the Mother Country there is no right of appeal 

in criminal cases on questions of fact, although there exists 

a court of crown cases reserved, which hears any point of 

law the judge at the trial thinks should be further considered. 

Asked as to the court hours, Sir William answered that they 

were from half past ten to four, with a mid-day adjournment 

of half an hour, while vacations, roughly speaking, are from 

the 12th of August until the 24th of October, with an inter- 

lude at Christmas from the 23d of December to the 11th of 

January, twelve days at Easter and twelve days at Whitsun- 
tide. 

Asked as to how long a prisoner was usually detained in 
jail before trial, Sir William replied that in extreme cases 
he might possibly have to wait over four months, but this was 
very unlikely. The court fees are, of course, fixed on a 
certain scale, and before filing a document, a stamp is 
attached. 

In England, while a wife can get a divorce for cruelty, or 
desertion coupled with adultery, the husband can succeed 
only on the ground of adultery, 

In England the question of lawyer’s charges are regu- 
lated by statute and the client can have his solicitor’s fees 
taxed by a regularly appointed officer, the matter not being 
as it is with us—one solely of agreement between counsel 
and client. 

Sir William was rather surprised to learn that with the 
utmost diligence a plaintiff in Cook County is unable to 
reach a trial in less than two years and stated that, while 
there is no such thing as striking an average, yet in some 
cases, where both parties are desirous of an early trial, the 
English plaintiff who secured his writ on Saturday might have 
his case tried by a judge of the Commercial court on the fol- 
lowing Monday. 

After reading the interview carefully we must confess 
that our system makes a rather poor showing. 


eG BG 

No doubt the scolding which Judge Aspinall, of the Kings 
County Court, of New York, recently administered to a jury 
which had acquitted a prisoner as 
to whose guilt there seems to have 
been no reasonable doubt, was an 
immense relief to his feelings. 
Whether the solemnity of the oc- 
casion was thereby enhanced or the Court’s dignity vindicated 
is another question. “When you bring in a verdict like this,” 
so the rebuke concluded, “it seems to me that courts might 
as well go out of business and District Attorneys retire.” 

More polished and equally as effective was the sarcasm 
of a well-known English jurist, who merely remarked on 
hearing the verdict which acquitted a notorious highwayman: 
“Prisoner at the bar, you are discharged. As, however, I 
expect to set out this evening for the next town on the circuit, 
and there are one or two lonely places on the way, I shall 
take it very kindly of you, Mr. Sheriff, if you'll postpone the 
release until to-morrow morning.” 

To the mind accustomed to sift and weigh evidence and 
trained to grasp salient points, the case must often appear to 


Scolding Judges. 








have suffered a change “into something rich and strange” 
when the twelve good men and true hand in their verdict. 
The unknown quantity in every trial is the secret antipathy 
or predilection of a stubborn talesman. Still, as long as 
our law declares that juries are judges of the facts, as the 
Court is of the law, it is doubtful whether any useful pur- 
pose is subserved by a judicial scolding. The very judge who 
administers it may have had a case reversed that same day 
by the Appellate tribunal and suffered no such penalty for 
his errors. 

It has almost passed into a legal aphorism that the dc- 
feated lawyer’s best solace is “to go over to the tavern and 
cuss at the judge,” which, otherwise put, is that a court 
room is no place for the display of one’s temper—a fact of 
which judges, as well as lawyers, can take notice. 
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Considerable criticism has been directed by the lay press 
against Judge Swartz, of Philadelphia, who, recently held 
that the fact that employees of a 
railroad corporation had been on 
duty for twenty-two consecutive 
hours and had inadvertently fallen 
asleep, constitutes no excuse in a 
prosecution for criminal negli- 
gence. The Boston (Mass.) “Globe,” for instance observed 
sarcastically that “the men were remanded to prison to suffer 
for being worsted in an impossible conflict with nature.” 

No one can reasonably gainsay the harshness of such a 
ruling looked at from the standpoint of the employees, but 
it cannot be reasonably contended that it is neither unwar- 
ranted by law nor unjust to that usually unconsidered third 
party, the traveling public. The ruling of the court that a 
man entrusted with such responsibility as was evidenced in 
the suit in question, was in duty bound to cuit work when he 
has reached his limit, even though it required him to give 
up his job, is sound law and sound morals. Such employee 
has no right to aqveme the alternative of jeopardizing human 
life. 


Overwork As An 
Excuse. 


° So @B & 

The special committee on Penal Laws and Prison Disci- 
pline of the American Bar Association is to be commended 
for its favorable report of a resolu- 
tion submitted two years ago rela- 
tive to the establishment of a 
laboratory in the Department of 
Justice at Washington for the 
study of the criminal, pauper and 
defective classes. “Such study,” says the resolution, “shall 
include a collection of jurisprudential, sociological and patho- 
logical data in institutions for the delinquent, dependent and 
defective, and in hospitals, schools and other institutions; 
that especially the causes of social evils shall be sought out 
with a view to ameliorating or preventing them.” 

Some years ago an expert criminologist, Eugene Smith, 
estimated that the criminal classes were costing this country 
annually over $600,000,000, basing his figures on a careful 
and elaborate examination of statistics—a fact which indi- 
eates the enormously important results likely to accrue if 
Congress can be induced to make the necessary appropriation. 

Arthur MacDonald, to whom is due the credit of having 
planned and developed the work embodied in the resolution 
has sacrified almost everything to prepare himself for his 
chosen labor in this line of investigation. Starting as a 
poor student he has taught, tutored and competed for scholar- 
ships and fellowships in order to gain the mere necessities 
of life. The man has in him the stuff whereof the true re- 


The Scientific Study 
of Criminals. 


former is made, and we rejoice that another step in advance 
has been taken. 
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‘' Labor ‘and the Law. 


By James 


For the purposes of this discussion labor is defined as 
organized labor as it presents itself to the eye of the present 
day student of industrial conditions. There is a wide diver- 
sity in the character of labor unions as in that of individual 
men. Sweeping condemnation would be as unfair and unphilo- 
sophical as indiscriminate indorsement. In so far as any 
particular organization in any respect violates, defies or nulli- 
fies the law to just that extent, no farther, is that organization 
referred to in any remarks which may be made. The best 
may not be beyond the possibility of improvement; the worst 
may not be utterly and irredeemably bad. No mention or 
reference will be made to specific branches of labor unions. 
If any seem to particularly answer to such characteristics as 
may be portrayed, the worse for them. 

Law, as here considered, is regarded in the broad sense. 
as including common, constitutional and statutory law, and 
its instrumentalities—legislative, judicial and executive. 

The economic and sociological aspects of the labor prob- 
lem will be carefully avoided. Not because they are lacking 
either in interest or importance, but because they are appro- 
priate for the consideration of a wider and more general 
audience. 

What is the legal status of the labor union? It is, with 
few exceptions, a voluntary unincorporated association of 
individuals formed for the purpose of mutual benefit, to be 
accomplished by particular means and agencies. The bene- 
fits sought and the methods by which they are to be attained, 
may or may not be clearly defined and publicly declared. So 
far as the ends aimed at do not conflict with the rights of 
others, or endanger the peace and order of the community, 
they are entirely legal and the means by which those ends 
are sought to be attained are subject to no limitations not 
equally binding upon all other combinations of citizens. Be- 
fore the law its status is precisely the same as that of busi- 
ness partnerships of the numberless voluntary organizations 
of citizens for commercial, philanthropic or social purposes. 
It would be equally inaccurate and absurd to say that the law 
either approves or discredits, either encourages or restrains, 
the labor union as such. It is utterly indifferent) to the 
nature, extent or magnitude of its organization up to the 
point where it threatens or invades public or private rights. 
Then it is held to the same accountability and is subject to 
the same penalties as any other voluntary combination of 
persons. 

John Mitchell said in his testimony before the Anthra- 
cite Strike Commission: “A labor union, like a man, must 
be judged by what it has done; by the life it has lived.” 

It is the purpose of this paper to point out some of the 
tendencies in the deeds and lives of labor unions which 
antagonize the law as it now exists and is now construed. 


THE BOYCOTT. 

It is hardly to be denied that in a very large proportion 
of conflicts between labor organizations and their employers, 
the former habitually and systematically resort to the boy- 
cott, and its use is openly defended by labor leaders. The 
effort is frequently made to minimize the offense by appeal- 
ing to the well recognized principle that every man is at 
liberty to associate or trade with whom he will, and that it is 
no violation of law or morals if any one or any number of 
persons select certain individuals with whom they refuse to 
associate or deal. This harmless principle, however, is made 
the excuse for methods of industrial warfare which go far 
beyond the limits described. Indeed, this is not what is 





H. Torrey. 


_-meant by the word “boycott” as it is usually employed, either 


in common speech or in legal decisions. 


The word is legally 
defined as follows: 


“A confederation, generally secret, of many persons whose 
intent is to injure another, by preventing any and all persons 
from doing business with him through fear of incurring the 
displeasure, persecution and vengeance of the conspirators.”* 

That such a confederation is obnoxious both to the crim- 
inal and the civil law has been decided by sO many courts and 
with such uniform clearness and consistency that it would 
be an affectation of learning to cite authorities. The atti- 
tude of the courts toward the boycott was most forcibly 
expressed by Judge Carpenter of the Supreme Court of Con- 
necticut as long ago as 1887, whose language has been fre- 
uently quoted with approval ever since. A few excerpts 
from his opinion in that case will be more forcible than any- 
thing I could say: 

“The bare assertion of such a right is startling. If the 
defendants have the right which they claim, then all business 
enterprises are alike subject to their dictation. No one is safe 
in engaging in business, for no one knows whether his busi- 
ness affairs are to be directed by intelligence or ignorance; 
whether law and justice will protect the business, or brute 
force, regardless of law, will contro] it. The principle, if it 
once obtains a foothold, is aggressive and is not easily 
checked. It thrives on what it feeds on and is insatiable in 
its demands. More requires more. If a large body of irre- 
sponsible men demand and receive power outside of law. 
over and above law, it is not to be expected that they will 
be satisfied with a moderate and reasonable use of it. All 
history proves that abuses and excesses are inevitable. The 
exercise of irresponsible power by men, like the taste of 
human blood by tigers, creates an unappeasable appetite for 
Again, if the alleged right is conceded to the defend- 
ants, a similar right must be conceded to the plaintiffs and 
those with whom they may associate; otherwise all men are 
not equal before the law. It logically follows that they, in 
turn, may control the business matters of the defendants; 
may determine what trade or occupation they may follow; 
whether to work in this establishment or in that, or in none 
at all. Obviously, such conflicting claims, in the absence of 
law, can lead to but one result, and that can be determined 
by brute force. It will be an instance of the survival, not nec- 
essarily of the fittest, but of the strongest. That would be 
subversive, not only of all business, but also of law and of 
the government itself. The end would be anarchy, pure and 
simple.”* 

Notwithstanding the uniform condemnation of the boy- 
cott by all courts, both civil and criminal, it continues to be 
resorted to by labor organizations and defended by their 
leaders. Not only is this cruel weapon directed against per- 
sons who have made themselves obnoxious, but as well 
against their innocent wives and children dnd more distant 
relatives. The secrecy with which it is usuaily enforced is 
a tacit confession of its unlawfulness. And further, this 
secrecy furnishes not only a temptation but a great facility 
for its use in the promotion of private interest or the grati- 
fication of private malice. To speak of the abuse of the boy- 
cott seems much like suggesting the possible abuse of murder 
or theft, yet in a sense it is proper to say that the secrecy of 
the boycott invites its abuse. It is bad enough that it should 


more. 


*(8 Cyc. of Law and Procedure, 639.) 
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be used under the direction of a labor organization for the 
accomplishment of its ends, but when the notice of the boy- 
cott is disseminated by unknown and irresponsible persons 
or by the covert distribution of unsigned papers, nothing is 
easier than that private individuals should use it to ruin their 
commercial rivals or to injure their personal enemies. A 
prominent labor leader admitted upon the witness stand that 
it, was subject to this danger. 

The weakest members of a community have most to 
fear from the unrestrained exercise of tyranny in any form. 
To legalize the principle of the boycott and to introduce it 
without restraint into the industrial life of the country would 
inevitably entail greater injury and suffering upon the work- 
ingman than upon the capitalist class. That they continue 
to resort to it is therefore not only wrong, but fatuous. 
Their only hope of ultimate success in any struggle which 
they may enter upon lies in the support of intelligent public 
opinion. This they inevitably array against them when, in 
defiance of the law, they invoke this hateful and un-Ameri- 
can weapon. 


PICKETING. 

This practice has, like boycotting, been almost universally 
a characteristic feature of industrial conflicts. The decisions of 
the courts with reference to it are clear and harmonious. A 
picket is the agent of acombination. Whether his acts are legal 
or illegal depends upon the objects sought to be attained and 
the means used for their attainment. If the purpose is lawful, 
for instance, simply to notify persons that a strike is in prog- 
ress, and the means used are lawful; for instance, simply 
to peaceably persuade intending workmen to refrain from 
working while the strike is in progress, no proper objection 
can be made to the practice. If, on the other hand, the 
purpose of the combination is to intimidate others, and the 
means used amount to a breach of the peace or a threat 
of violence. picketing is always regarded as unlawful. To 
quote an authoritative text writer: 


“In determining the object of the combination, the courts 
will probe deeper than resolutions and mere professions of 
good will and lawful intentions. It unfortunately happens 
that there is seldom a case where a picket is maintained that 
the members of a picket or their hangers-on do not resort 
to acts of violence and to jeers, epithets and threats, calcu- 
lated and intended to intimidate workmen who are not mem- 
bers of the combination. So true is this that the very term 
‘picket’? has come to mean, in the popular mind, threats, vio- 
lence and intimidation. Furthermore, it is plain that with- 
out intimidation of some character, workmen who are not 
members of the combination and who will not be benefited 
either directly or indirectly by the success of the combination 
would hardly be dissuaded from taking the employment of- 
fered, by any arguments that a picket could use.’t 

Labor organizations and leaders cannot be credited with 
ignorance of what all the world knows, that the employment 
of pickets without any suggestion or threat of violence and 
eoercion could not be expected to be, and has never been, 
successful; that the use of pickets has been a fruitful cause 
of breaches of the peace, riots and bloodshed; that the hatred 
of the non-union workman, which is systematically engen- 
dered and universally felt by members of unions, is so intense 
and bitter that it is a moral certainty that resort will be had 
to force if the two are brought into contact during labor 
conflict. Knowing these facts, they must be held to antici- 
pate, whenever pickets are appointed and sent out, that 
unlawful breaches of the peace must be expected. It is, 
therefore, a logical conclusion that pickets are used with the 
intention that they shall produce coercive effects by unlawful 






*State v. Gladden, 55 Conn., 46. 
+1 Eddy on Combinations, Sec. 539. 








means. The continuance of the practice of employing this 
agency is, therefore, a practical defiance of the authority of 
the law, which has clearly declared it to be obnoxious to the 
public rights of the community and the private rights of 
individuals. 

The defense of the practice and the continuance of the 
use of the boycott and picket by labor organizations in defi- 
ance of the decisions of the courts and of the moral sense of 
the community is a confession that the ends which are sought 
are such that peaceable and lawful means are inadequate 
for their attainment. This confession involves the further 


.2dmission that the ends in view are revolutionary. The Con- 


stitution and the laws guarantee the complete liberty and 
the absolute equality of all persons or combinations of per- 
sons. When any man or body of men demands that which 
the law does not concede or does that which the law pro- 
hibits, he or they are to that extent sowing the seeds of revo- 
lution. The rights of persons are so nicely baJanced under 
our system that no one can acquire more than is his due 
without injury to others, and any principle which permits 
one class to override the law, invites. and in the end would 
justify, reprisals on the part of those injuriously affected. 
The ultimate effect of the admission of such principles would 
be that anarchy described by the poet: 


“« * * * the simple plan 


That they should take who have the power 
And they should keep who can.” 


THE DENIAL OF THE RIGHT OF NON-UNION MEN. 


This principle of unionism has many manifestations, 
but is single in its root. The demand for the “closed shop,” 
persecution of “scabs,” promulgation of the latest and most 
authoritative commandment, “Thou shalt not steal thy 
neighbor’s job,” all spring from the same source, viz., the 
determination that no man shall engage in work in any 
unionized employment unless he is a member of the union. 
I am aware that many prominent unions utterly repudiate 
this rule and labor to make membership in their organiza- 
tions a certificate of character and the object of ambitious 
effort. Such unions must be regarded as within the general 
exceptions whigh I was careful to make at the beginning of 
this address. It is particularly gratifying to notice that the 
head of one of the great railroad brotherhoods has recently 
publicly declared in favor of the “open shop.’ There remains, 
however, a vast majority of the unions which still adhere 
to and enforce this principle of exclusion. It needs no 
argument to prove that it has no support in any doctrine 
of jurisprudence or any rule of justice. This is practically 
admitted by the more astute advocates, who admit the legal 
rights of non-unionists and seek to justify their treatment 
of him on moral grounds. No fault could, perhaps, be found 
with this method of treatment of the subject if only moral 
suasion and moral opposition were directed against the 
offenders. On the contrary, his most inviolate rights are 
persistently denied and every rescurce of intimidation and 
persecution are invoked to compel submission. A few quo- 
tations from legal decisions will make my position clear: 

“It has been said in decided cases a sufficient number of 
times to dispense with this repetition, and it is known to 
every one, whether he belongs to a union or not, or who has 
had under consideration any of these contests between em- 
ployer and employee, and their effect upon the social life, that 
it lies at the bottom of every idea of just government that 
each man has a right to use his life and his ability to labor, 
undisturbed by any interference whatsoever, so long as he 
does not, in the exercise of that right, disturb the right of any 
other man to do the same thing.’”’* 


*Otis Steel Co. v. Local Union No. 218; 110 Fed. Rep., 
698, etc.; Wing, J. 




















certain rules, but he cannot impose those rules or that course 
upon the conduct of any other man against his wish, any 
more than he can place fetters upon his hands or shackles 
upon his feet. And when the attempt is made, through 
initimidation and acts of violence, to effect this end, it is 
tyranny of the most despotic character; it is civil war; it is 
treason to the principles of this and almost every other gov- 
ernment; it will not be tolerated.”’* 

“These defendants and other strikers similarly situated, 
in effect and by their conduct, have assumed that ‘scabbing’ 
ig as much an offense against municipal and social law as it 
is against the law of their labor unions, and therefore that 
all non-union laborers are bound by their law and may be 
made to respect it. Not being able to use the ordinary proc- 
esses of the law of the land to enforce obedience to their 
strike law, they proceed to use such other force as they may 
command. It only requires a moment’s reflection to see that 
this is an unjustifiable assumption, and imposes upon non- 
union laborers and all employers of labor, and indeed upon 
all other people, the most detestable of all tyrannies—laws 
made without representation in the law-making body. The 
assumption and insistence on obedience to it are of them- 
selves unlawful whenever the insistence takes the form of 
compulsion, be the force used what it may. * * * The 
strikers cannot have, under the law of equal rights, a liberty 
of contracting as they please, working when they please, and 
quitting when they please, which does not belong to the ‘scabs’ 
and their employers.”’f 

“The right to work as one pleases and to contract for 
labor as one chooses is the right, not so much of property 
as of that liberty which every man enjoys in this country 
as his birthright, which is not confined to political rights 
alone but extends to personal activities in and about one’s 
daily business, be he laborer or capitalist. It is this right 
which lies at the foundation of the strikers’ own freedom 
when they would work or refuse to work on any terms but 
their own. It is a right the strikers lawfully cannot deny 
to the ‘scab,’ the right to pass freely through the streets and 
highways to his work. In this country this right to con- 
tract in business is a constitutional freedom which not even 
State legislatures can impair, and certainly not strike or- 
ganizations, for certainly they cannot lawfully do what the 
legislatures may not do.”t 

“The liberty mentioned in the fourteenth amendment 
means not only the right of the citizen to be free from the 
mere physical restraint of his person as by incarceration, 
but the term is deemed to embrace the right of the citizen 
to be free in the enjoyment of all his faculties; to be free 
to use them in all lawful ways and yet to live and work 
where he will; to earn his livelihood by any lawful calling 
or pursue any livelihood and avocation, and for that purpose 
to enter into all contracts which may be proper, necessary 
and essential to his carrying out to a successful] conclusion 
the purposes above mentioned. It was said by Justice Brad- 
ley, ‘The right to follow any of the common occupations 
of life is an inalienable right. It was formulated as such 
under the phrase, “pursuit of happiness” in the Declaration 
of Independence, which commenced with the fundamental 
proposition, “All men are created equal and are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights, and among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.”’ This 
right is a large ingredient in the civil liberty of the citizen,”** 





*Allis-Chalmers Co. v. Reliable Lodge; 111 Fed. Rep., 
264-268; Kohlsaat, J. 

+Southern Ry. Co. v. Machinists’ Union; 111 Fed. Rep., 
49-53; Hammond, J. 

tAmerican Steel Wire Drawers’ Union, 90 Fed. Rep., 
608-673; Hammond, J. 
**Allgeyer y. Louisiana, 165 U. S., 589; Peckham, J. 
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Similar quotations from the decisions of the courts 
might be multiplied ad libitum. To argue the legal aspects 
of the case, however, seems like an effort to demonstrate an 
axiom. So long as any labor union uses any power which 
it possesses, aside from reasoning and moral suasion, to 
abridge the rights of others by reason of their non-member- 
ship, they are acting in plain. and we believe conscious, defi- 
ance of every principle of equal rights and civil liberty. 


DISREGARD OF THE LAW. 


It is often most difficult to distinguish between cause 
and effect. Whether the specific evils which we have men- 
tioned, and others which might be mentioned, are the effect 
of a contempt and disregard for the governmental institu- 
tions and agencies of the country, or whether such contempt 
and disrespect grow out of the exercise of the illegal prac- 
tices referred to, is a question which it might be difficult to 
satisfactorily answer. The fact is undeniable, however, that 
that cheerful submission to the will of the majority legally 
ascertained and to legislative and judicial conclusions regu- 
larly and authoritatively promulgated, which have been the 
characteristic virtues of Anglo-Saxon peoples for ages and 
which have constituted their highest title to the inestimable 
privilege of self-government, are conspicuously wanting in 
labor organizations. As the highest judicial authorities and 
the wisest statesmen have frequently declared, the encour- 
agement and cultivation of this disregard for law in a free 
country is the essence of disloyalty. Disloyalty is the seed 
of which treason is the ripened fruit. In a republic there 
can be no treason against persons. The fealty which in a 
monarchy is owed to the individual is, in a republic, due to 
institutions. The crime in both cases is equally heinous ana 
its effects equally revolutionary. As is frequently stated, 
the tendency of labor unions is to create an imperium in 
imperio; to substitute othtr authority as paramount to that 
which the laws make supreme. Government Officers, legisla- 
tive, executive and judicial, are intimidated by threats of 
personal violence, political retaliation or social ostracism to 
compel them to yield to the demands of labor. The decrees 
of courts are nullified or defied. The highest officer of the 
largest labor organization in the country counseled the 
widest possible circulation of the simple fact that a certain 
boycott had been enjoined by a particular court for the 
avowed purpose of making that boycott more effective. It 
was evidently his opinion that to the natural inclination of 
the union sympathizer to comply with the boycott order 
would be added a feeling of exasperation against the court 
or judge who had branded it as illegal. Illustrations might 
be multiplied of a widespread disposition to inflame the 
popular mind with prejudice against the decrees of the courts 
as a means of preventing or impeding their execution and 
destroying their effectiveness. 

When labor’s agents are accused of crimes, every power 
of the organization is put in motion to secure their release 
or acquittal. If they are convicted, no matter how clearly 
proven guilty, they are acclaimed as martyrs and their par- 
don urged with every energy. The spectacle of thousands of 
labor’s hosts last year led in public procession by the infa- 
mous and justly convicted Parks, was the apotheosis of 
treason, an object lesson, “writ large’ for the whole world, 
of labor’s contempt of justice. 

The history of the Latimer riots in our own State fur- 
nish a still more striking illustration of the same tendency. 
The sheriff, with a posse, came in conflict with a mob, somé 
of whom were killed before order could be restored. After 
a fair and impartial trial by an impartial jury, the verdict 
was that the sheriff was but performing his duty and that 
the men killed were rioters. Years have passed, but labor 
has not rested a moment in its determination to disregard 
and pour contempt upon that judgment. Monuments must 
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be erected with solemn ceremonies and eloquent panegyrics 
to the martyrs whom the law branded as rioters. Every 
instrumentality which labor can invoke has been enlisted 
to pursue with implacable hatred the sheriff and his officers, 
whom the law commended as faithful to a high trust. The 
following is a quotation from an editorial article in a recent 
issue of the official organ of the United Mine Workers of 
America, «entitled 


“MURDERER MARTIN. 


“James Martin, murderer, has by the grace of Luzerne 
County Court, sustained by the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, the right to act as Mine Inspector. * * #* 
Journal regrets this appointment for the sake of the repu- 
tation of Luzerne County Court. Pennsylvania courts in 
general do not inspire any great confidence abroad and the 
transaction will not tend to strengthen that confidence. No 
man can now enter that court with any degree of faith. 
It is bound to be an object of suspicion. The judges respon- 
sible for this act should, for the sake of the judiciary; leave 
the Bench. No self-respecting man would keep a position 
where his probity and justice were open to question. When 
there is a strong suspicion that the courts are corrupt the 
Oyer and Terminer of Judge Lynch is apt to correct the mal- 
feasance of the judiciary. * * * A corrupt and pliant 
judiciary means anarchy and lynch law.” 

A more flagrant appeal to passion and prejudice and a 
more open defiance of the established agencies of the law, 
could hardly be conceived. 

No opportunity is lost to impress upon the community 
the sentiment of labor’s leaders, that he who violates the law 
is labor’s worst enemy, yet when and where have these 
enemies been expelled or punished? Over and over again 
have the courts based their decrees against labor on the 
fact that while ostensibly proscribing disorder and disclaim- 
ing responsibility for it, the unions have shielded instead 


ee 


The other day we reported an Indiana court decision in- 
tended to force divorced husbands to pay the alimony which 
the law had awarded their former wives; pay or go to jail 
was the court’s orders; no sympathy for the men at all. 
Now comes a report from New York telling how the members 
of the Alimony Club there are joyfully looking forward to 
the first of September when the new law takes effect which 
provides that a divorced man need not continue to support 
his former wife who has married again. And there is cor- 
responding gloom among the feminine holders of interlocu- 
tory decrees who had looked forward to a life of ease with 
the old income and the new husband. Truly, what are they 
to do since unfeeling man has thus collectively declined to 
support them in the manner to which they are accustomed 
and the matrimony to which thev are not? 

And yet, as a woman writer in a New York journal freely 
admits, there could not be a graver injustice than that of 
making one man continue to support a woman formerly his 
wife but now married to another. An enactment that he 
shouid continue to pay taxes on property which had once 
been his but which haé since passed into other hands would 
be just about as fair. Take the case of a woman who mar- 
ried, not a certain man, but a certain income, the man that 
goes with it being more or less of an inconvenience. Once 
having cinched the union she need only make herself too dis- 
agreeable to live with, get a divorce, find a man whom she 
can love for himself alone, marry, and share with him the 
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of punished perpetrators, and have eagerly availed them- 
selves of every advantage which such disorder could be 
made to yield. If a law breaker is the worst enemy of labor, 
he is worse than the “scab” and the deserter. Compare the 
treatment accorded to the one class with that meted out to 
the other, and then judge whether the sentiment is sincere. 


The attitude of labor toward the remedy by injunction, 
and its systematic opposition to the militia, furnish further 
illustrations of the spirit of hostility to the law and its 
instrumentalities, which it is unnecessary to elaborate. 


It may be, and is, frequently claimed on behalf of labor 
that it is no worse in its attitude toward law than some 
organizations of employers and other classes of citizens. 
Even if this were admitted it would be no defense. The tu 
quoque argument has never been recognized as a permissible 
plea in bar. The sober law-abiding masses of the com- 
munity are as quick to condemn and as ready to punish 
infractions and disregard of the law by capital as by labor. 
Both are held to the same accountability before the courts 
and at the bar of public opinion. It may be that the real or 
fancied conflicts of their interests must continue to bring 
them, from time to time, into positions of active antagonism 
to each other. With the merits of such controversies, so 
long as no public or private rights are involved, the law has 
no concern. It is, however, vitally concerned to prevent and 
punish resort to methods of industrial warfare, by either of 
the combatants, which assai]l thé guaranteed rights of indi- 
viduals or the peace and security of the commonwealth. 


Labor will have taken a long step toward the attainment 
of the high aims which it professes to seek when these prin- 
ciples are fully recognized and cheerfully acquiesced in. The 
indications of a tendency in this direction in many labor 
organizations and its complete attainment in others, gives 
ground for the hope that ere long antagonism will cease 
between labor and the law. 





weekly alimony her first husband labors by the sweat of his 
brow to produce. 


This is not to be taken as implying the injustice of ali- 
mony. ‘For always a “good thing,” alimony is frequently as 
just as it is convenient. But it is surely designed for the 
protection of an injured wife and more particularly the main- 
tenance of young children, and not as an investment for 
frivolous women which makes United States gold bonds look 
like the proverbial thirty cents. 


There is a well authenticated story told of two men 
employed in the same office in New York who occupied tne 
position of first and second husband to a lady to whom the 
courts had awarded weekly alimony. The two men had been 
friends before the lady came into the case, and visitors to 
the office pay window witnessed weekly the silent tender of 
alimony from husband No. 1 and its silent acceptance by 
husband No. 2. .The second husband, was, however, of an 
amicable nature, and after he had compelled his former friend 
to give up for over a year one day astonished him by slap- 
ping him on the back and declaring that it was a darned 
sname, anyway, and that he needn’t pay it any more. 


However, men like this are scarce among the husbands 
of divorcees, and the fact that the law has now stepped in 
and said it for them should be an occasion for general re- 
joicing, not only to the Alimony Club but to all lovers of fair 
play.—Meriden, Conn., “Journal.” 
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It has been truthfully said that most of the disputes 
among men would disappear in the light of clear definition, 
and of such as should remain much the larger part would be 
found to rest on differences so fundamental in their nature 
as on their mere statement to preclude the possibility of agree- 
ment. 

Sovereignty is far from being understood in so universal 
a sense as not to share, in some measure, in this judgment, 
but it is believed better to let the treatment of the subject 
disclose the sense in which the term is here used before it 
is undertaken to crystallize its concept by definition. 

It may be urged against the utility of discussing the sub- 
ject of sovereignty at all that the term itself, born of the 
struggle with feudalism, is synonomous with absolutism, and 
that it has no application to modern forms of government 
distinguished by constitutionalism, Federalism or imperial- 
ism; that it no longer has a place in political science and 
should be eliminated from its terminology. But since politi- 
cal scientists, characteristically the most advanced thinkers, 
so far from adopting this view, themselves continue the dis- 
cussion with unabated vigor, a mere lawyer addressing law- 
yers, proverbially inclined to the old and slow to adopt the 
new, may be pardoned for saying, still 

“Thou com’st in such a questionable shape 
That I will speak to thee.” 

The discussion of sovereignty involves three principal 
questions; first, its origin; next, its content, and finally, its 
location. On each of these there is wide diversity of opinion 
among publicists and legists, both on abstract theory and 
concrete application, or the relation of such theory to differ- 
ent forms of government, and even to governments or the 
same form. 

* Theoretical views in political science are so liable to be 
unconsciously influenced by one’s environment, as by. the 
form of governmert prevailing where the writer has princi- 
pally lived or studied, and which is thus constantly objectively 
presented to his mind’s eye as the test of the soundness of 
theory, that the views of foreign writers on sovereignty, or 
those deeply imbued with their theories, require the most 
discriminating care to determine their value, either abstractly 
considered or in their application to other countries. More- 
over, there is in every country an atmosphere of sympathy 
with its institutions a stranger can neither share nor under- 
stand, 

In the brief exposition here undertaken no reference will, 
therefore, be made to foreign writers, except the most limited 
to the English and French, who alone could have exercised 
any influence in the formative period of this government, and 
whose views may be regarded, to some extent, as generative 
of our own conceptions, 

Popular sovereignty of government by the “consent of the 
governed” is far from being the modern idea many suppose. 
We find it mentioned in the politics of Aristotle, thus: “The 
will of the prince-has the force of law, since the people 
have transferred to him all their rights and power.” But 
it derived its real vigor from its assertion in mediaeval times 
as the source of the authority of the State against the claim 
made by the church of supremacy over all. As early as the 
thirteenth century it was a political axiom that voluntary 
submission of the people was the foundation of all just gov- 
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ernment. The theory of the “social contract” itself—destined 
to play so many parts on the world’s stage—generally at- 
tributed to Rousseau, had been stated with great clearness 
nearly two centuries before his time. But very different 
consequences were deduced from its earlier and later teach- 
ings, mainly because in the one case it was asserted by the 
state or king against the claim of the church, while in the 
other it was made by or on behalf of the people, against the 
king or other agency exercising the powers of government. 
As asserted by the prince there was deduced from it as a 
necessary corollary that it was unlimited, indivisible and 
perpetual; and as claimed by or on behalf of the people it 
carried with it the limitation of “reserved rights.” It was 
so effectively used by the “judicious” Hooker in the age of 
Elizabeth in dezense of the established Church of Englana 
against the claim of the Catholic Church to divine authority 
in its institution, that the origin of the doctrine is sometimes 
associated with his honored name. He denied direct divine 
guidance to any religious body and claimed that government 
had been formed by the “consent of the governed” for the 
purpose of substituting law and order for lawlessness and 
violence, and hence laws for the government of the church 
migat be made by men and, if not contrary to the Scriptures, 
they were authorized by God. 

The “sceptic’” Hobbes claimed in his Leviathian, 1650, that 
men had been driven to resort to the social contract” by the 
natural state of war in which they were born; that, there- 
fore, there was nothing voluntary in the act; that it operated 
a complete surrender of all natural rights and became ooth 
ilimitable and irrevocable. Hence he deduced those doc- 
trines, so acceptable to monarchial power, that the sovereign 
can do no wrong towards his subjects or be punished by them. 
Though invented in defense of monarchy the “social con- 
tract’’ theory has generally found more congenial soil in 
democratic or popular government. The famous definition of 
sovereignty given by John Austin, Jurisprudence, 1836, is, 
“If a determinate human superior, not in the habit of obedi- 
ence to a like superior receives haoutual obetlience from the 
bulk of a given society, that determinate superior is sovereign 
in that society, and the society (including the superior) is 
a society political and independent.” This definition is not 
universally accepted, unless with the implied understanding 
that customary law becomes by acquiescence the command 
of a determinate superior, which really opens the door for 
the examination of the long and strenuous opposition offered 
by Bentham and Austin to Sir William Blackstone’s views 
on the sources of law and the consequence thereof in his 
“Commentaries on the Laws of England.” 

Naturally the “social contract” theory played a very im- 
portant part in the English revolution. James II. was hedged 
about by such divinity that it required the declaration em- 
bodied in the preamble of the act of his deposition to recon- 
cile the people to so revolutionary a measure. It reads: 
“The King, James IL, having endeavored to subvert the con- 
stitution of the kingdom, by breaking the original contract 
between the king and the people * * * has abdicated, 
etc.” Locke, who was the champion theorist of the English. 
revolution, though denying the idea that man in the state of 
nature was ever without rights and duties, gives by far the 
most logical exposition of the “social contract” theory; and 
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his views exerted a powerful influence on both English and 
American thought. Prof. A. Lawrence Lowell, Essays on 
Government, 1889, says: “In reading Locke we can not fail 
to be struck with the resemblance between some of his de- 
ductions and the doctrines of our own jurists; and we might 
almost suppose that the treaties on government were in- 
tended to be a commentary on the principles of American con- 
stitutional law. For, in fact, the idea that a statute which 
conflicts with the constitution is invalid and has no legal 
effect, was by no means a pure invention on the part of Chief 
Justice Marshall, as has often been supposed, but is a very 
natural development of certain principles of the English com- 
mon law.” 

Rousseau’s “Contract Social” was published in 1762. No 
other human document ever so powerfully affected the destiny 
of mankind. The soil was ready for the sowing. Unhappily 
in France the violent wrench from the theory of the Bourbon 
dynasty, as expressed by Louis XIV. in the phrase, “I am the 
state,” to a just recognition of popular rights, was too great 
to be made without causing the horrors and excesses of the 
French revolution, bearing within them the seeds of inevi- 
table reaction. Guizot has said that although France has no 
exclusive monopoly in originating ideas for the enlightenment 
of mankind, yet, before such ideas can be effectively dis- 
seminated throughout the world they must first be irradiated 
by the divine glow of the genius of the French people. 

It was so with the theory of the “social contract,” and, 
though Rousseauism was nowhere, not even in France itself, 
accepted in its totality, yet there was no civilized State but 
felt its influence; no throne but was shaken by it to its very 
foundation. Before it the theory of “divine right” as the 
source of monarchial governments was forever swept away, 
and henceforth the question of the location of sovereign power 
came only to be considered as between the people themselves 
and the agencies or instrumentalities of government, either 
instituted by them or suffered to exist by their will. 

In America these ideas were thus set forth in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, “We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure 
these rights, governments are instituted among them, deriv- 
ing their just powers from the consent of the governed.” 
But, although the fathers were deeply imbued with the politi- 
cal ideas of popular or democratic government that were 
being diffused at that epoch throughout the world by France, 
they were too long accustomed to English laws and institu- 
tions adapted to their own genius to be swept into the excesses 
of the French. And it is only by an attentive consideration 
of the reciprocal effects of the revolutionary principles im- 
bibed in a measure, on the one hand by the fathers of the 
French theorists and their conservatism in action derived 
from their hereditary on the other, that the development of 
civil and political liberty in this country can be intelligently 
traced. The thought applicable to the Americans in this rela- 





tion is sometimes expressed in the terms, “radical in theory 
but conservative in practice.” 

The same year that gave to mankind the great American 
declaration, besides witnessing Watt’s invention of the steam 
engine, introducing the industrial revolution, and the publica- 
tion of Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations,” saw also the 
publication of Bentham’s “Fragments of Government,” at- 
tacking Blackstone’s Vinerian lectures at the University of 
Oxford (included later in his commentaries), a few of which 
Bentham himself had attended. Blackstone had indeed ex- 
pressed himself in very guarded terms on the “social contract” 
theory in his introduction on the study of law. Said he: “But, 
though society had not its formal beginning from any conven- 
tion of individuals, actuated by their wants and their fears; 
yet it is the sense of their weakness and imperfection that 
keep mankind together. * * * And this is what we mean 
by the original contract of society; which, though perhaps 
in no instance it has ever been formally expressed at the 
first institution of the State, yet in nature and reason must 
always be understood and implied in the very act of associat- 
ing together.” Again: “How the several forms of govern- 
ment we now see in the world at first actually began is mat- 
ter of great uncertainty, and has occasioned infinite dispute. 
It is not my business or intention to enter into any of 
them. However they began, or by what right soever they 
subsist, there is and must be in all of them a supreme, ir- 
resistible, absolute, uncontrolled authority, in which the Jura 
summi imperil or rights of sovereignty reside.” 

Blackstone places the sovereignty in England in king 
and parliament, though, as the veto has not been applied 
in three centuries, it might, practically, from his point of 
view, be said to reside in parliament. In the essentially 
unlimited character of sovereignty Blackstone, Bentham anda 
Austin were agreed. “Supreme power limited by law,” said 
Austin, “is a flat contradiction.” He held sovereiguty in 
England to be in “the king, peers and the electoral body of 
\Ne commons.” 

It is an interesting fact that the only two actual instru- 
ments known in the world’s history corresponding ‘with the 
tneory of the “social contract,” at one time almost universal- 
ly adopted, should have sprung from a kindred source. The 
first of these was signed oy all men on board the “Mayflower,” 
November 11, 1620. It provided: “We doe by these presents 
solemnly and mutually in ye presence of God, and one of 
another, covenant and combine ourselves together into a civil 
voay politick, for our better ordering and preservation,’ etc. 
The other is contained in the preamble of the constitution 
of Massachusetts, and runs as follows: “The body politic is 
formed by a voluntary association of individuals; it is a 
social compact, by which the whole people covenants witn 


‘each citizen, and each citizen with the whole people, that all 


suall be governed by certain laws for the common good.” 
The opposing centralization and particularistic theories 

were present in the formation of the constitution of 1787. Lib- 

erty: was associated with the idea of local self-government, 
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ernment, and yet the necessity of strengthening the pro- 
posed general government was urgently felt owing to the 
acknowledged weakness of the confederation. The Ameri- 
can experiment in this Federal type of government was the 
first in history. It has since been most prominently followed 
by the Swiss union under the constitutions of 1848 and 1874, 
and the German empire under the constitution of 1871. The 
constituent elements of these associations had in each in- 
stance previously enjoyed independent sovereign powers. 
Naturally, inquiry into the relation existing between such 
governments themselves and the States they embrace has 
been greatly stimulated; especially have the nature of sover- 
eignty and the place where, or body in which, it resides be- 
come the sources of increased speculation by political 
scientists and jurists. 


In the papers composing the Federalist, written in ad- 
vocacy of the adoption of the constitution, there was the 
clearest recognition of a “divided sovereignty.” Neither the 
State nor the Federal Government was to be supreme, the 
one toward the other, yet each to be sovereign within its 
sphere. This exposition came at a time when already both 
in England and on the continent of Europe a consensus had 
been reached, after much controversy, as to the impossibility 
of a “divided sovereignty.” “But,” said De Tocqueville, in his 
Democracy in America, 1835, “the Americans have @bdnsti- 
tuted a government that is sui generis, there are two sover- 
eignties, the Union and the States.” “The rules of logic,” 
said he, “are broken. * * * A people which should divide 
its sovereignty into fractional parts in the presence of the 
great military monarchies in Europe would, in my opinion, 
by that very act abdicate its power and, perhaps, its existence 
and name.” 

Beginning with the case of Chisholm v. Georgia in 1792 


-and running through an unbroken line of decisions or the 


State and Federal courts down to the present, this doctrine 
has been enunciated substantially in these terms: “The 
United States are sovereign as to all powers of government 
actually surrendered. Each State in the Union is sovereign 
as to all the powers reserved.” This doctrine was not ques- 
tioned by Mr. Webster. In the course of remarks in the 
United States Senate, June 27, 1850, he said: “That the 
States are sovereign in many respects nobody doubts; that 
they are sovereign in all respects nobody contends. The term 
sovereign or sovereignty does not occur in the Constitution 
o. the United States. The constitution does not speak of 
the States as sovereign States. It does not speak of the 
government as a sovereign government.” Elsewhere, how- 
ever, he speaks of the term itself as inapplicable to our form 
of government, and says, “All power is with the people. 

Webster and his great rival, Calhoun, both regarded gov- 
ernment as a mere agency exercising its various functions 
and attributes through its different departments. It was this 
idea which made the sovereignty of the Union and the States 
compatible by attributing ultimate sovereignty to the people. 
Calhoun, however, entirely rejected both the “social con- 
tract” theory and the doctrine of “divided sovereignty.” In 
like manner he rejected the theory of contract between the 
States and the general government, and held each State to 
be sovereign. 

“Sovereignty,” said he, “is the supreme power of a State, 
and we might as well speak of half a square or half a triangle 
as of half a sovereignty.” He did not consider his position, 
however, as forbidding the delegation of the execution of 
certain sovereign powers to a common agency, the Union. It 
would be impossible to do justice to Mr. Calhoun’s theory by 
any summary that would be at the same time brief and in- 
telligible. I quote the following from a not too partial sketch 


-of Mr. Calhoun in the New International Encyclopedia as in- 
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dicating the place assigned him in history: “His power of 
logical analysis * * * seems to entitle him to rank as our 
most original political theorist; he was probably too much 
of a doctrinaire to be held a statesman of the first order. 
It must be conceded, however, that throughout his long politi- 
cal career he impressed both friends and foes as only a man 
of extraordinary powers can do, and it is quite clear that he 
really believed that the only way to preserve the Union, 
which he dearly loved, was to reduce its strength almost to 
the vanishing point.” 

He was indeed, as Jefferson Davis said, “a devoted lover 
of the Union and constitution.” He did not fear a dissolution 
of the Union because he did not believe it possible. He be- 
lieved that all the forces, political, moral, patriotic, commer- 
cial and social, fostered by the Union, would so strengthen 
it that its dissolution need never be apprehended. 

What he really feared was the subversion of the Federal 
Union of sovereign States provided for by the constitution by 
a consolidated Union of subject States; and believing local 
self-government essential to the preservation of liberty itself, 
he argued the necessity of preserving the sovereign character 
of the State that the Union contemplated by the constitution 
might itself be preserved. It was not a union merely, but the 
union he wished to see preserved. Doubtless this may justly 
be called the Southern view. It was the view of such men 
as Jefferson Davis and Alexander H, Stephens and many 
others. But Mr, Calhoun’s doctrine of nullification and his 
theory of concurrent majorities were never generally accept- 
ed in the South; indeed, they were too abstruse ever to have 
been generally understood. With him they all formed but 
parts of a system of political philosophy. 


Nullification itself was to be resorted to only in the most 
extreme case, and then as in the nature of protest and for 
the purpose of eliciting expression in like manner from the 
other States of the Union to operate as a check upon what 
might be the exercise of despotic power by a temporary ma- 
jority in control of the several branches of the government 
in the mad excess of partisan passion or for sectional ad- 
vantage. So far from this doctrine ever having obtained 
general acceptance in the South, nullification was generally 
regarded both by the people and public men of the South 
with strong disfavor and as smacking of treason. This is 
not surprising, because they looked upon it as an independent 
act and a permanent status, whereas Calhoun looked upon 
it as a temporary measure and as part of a system devised 
to secure a return to the constitutional limitations of power. 

Remembering how Mr. Webster was denounced in his 
own State on account of his vote on the fugitive slave law 
of 1850, embittering the two remaining years of his life, it 
is not without something akin to pity—though it is but a 
seant acknowledgment of the justice of history—that we read 
from the “Life of Webster” by Henry Cabot Lodge, suc- 
cessor to his seat in the United States Senate, the following 
reflections on the argument of the great “expounder of the 
constitution” in behalf of the existence of a strong cen- 
tralized or consolidated Union, deriving its powers directly 
from the people and not from the States: “The weak places 
in his armor were historical in their nature. It was prob- 
ably necessary, at all events Mr. Webster felt it to be so, 
to argue that the constitution at the outset was not a com- 
pact between the States, but a national instrument, and to 
distinguish the cases of Virginia and Kentucky in 1788 and 
New England in 1814, from that of South Carolina in 1830.” 

The former point he touches upon lightly, the latter he 
discusses ably, eloquently, ingeniously and at length. Un- 
fortunately, the facts were against him in both instances. 
When the constitution was adopted by the votes of States in 
popular convention it is safe to say there was not a man in 
the country, from Washington and Hamilton on the one side 
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to George Clinton and George Mason on the other, who re- 
garded the system as anything but an experiment entered 
upon by the States, and from which each and every State had 
the right peaceably to withdraw, a right which was very 
likely to be exercised. 

Though the ordinance of the convention of South Carolina, 
November 24, 1832, declaring the tariff acts of 1828-32 “aull 
and void,” was the only attempt ever made to exercise nulli- 
fication as a constitutional right, reserved pursuant to the 
Kentucky resolutions of 1798 by Jefferson and the Virginia 
resolutions of 1799 by Madison—occasioned by the alien and 
sedition laws—yet, irregularly, the right has been several* 
times asserted, as in Pennsylvania in 1809 by resisting a 
mandate of the Federal court, and. by the resistance of the 
New England States to the embargo act and to enlistments 
for the war of 1812. 

The first words in the preamble of the Constitution of the 
Confederate States are: - “We, the people of the Confederate 
States, each State acting in its sovereign and independent 
character, in order to form a permanent Federal government,” 
etc., March, 1861. The corresponding provision of the Con- 
stitution of the United States reads: “We, the people of the 
United States, in order to form a more perfect Union,” etc.— 
works, the fruitful source of woes unnumbered. 


A clear idea of the distinction between political and legal 
sovereignty would avoid much of the confusion that exists in 
the discussion of this subject. Political sovereignty is that 
power in a State that is ultimately obeyed, and in a republic 
it is in the people, those exercising the elective franchise or 
the popular vote. Legal sovereignty is the governmental 
agency through which this voice expresses itself; which may 
or may not at any given time accurately represent it, 


Judge Cooley, in his “Constitutional Limitations,” says: 
“The theory of our political system is that the ultimate sov- 
ereignty is in the people, from whom springs all legitimate 
authority.” Again, referring to the political maxim that gov- 
ernment rests upon the consent of the people, he says: “What 
are we to understand by the people as used in this connec- 
tion? * * * As a practical fact, the sovereignty is vested 
in those persons who are permitted by the Constitution of the 
State to exercise the elective franchise.” 


President Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton, “The State,” 
1901, speaking of Austin’s definition of sovereignty, says: “It 
would seem to follow that our own Federal authorities are 
sovereign. They are a determinate body of persons to whom 
the bulk of the nation is habitually obedient and who are 
themselves obedient to no human superior. But then what 
of the authority of the States in that great sphere of action 
which is altogether and beyond dispute their own, which the 
Federal authorities do not and can not enter, within which 
their own people are habitually obedient to them, and in 
which they are not subject to any earthly superior? It has 
been the habit of all our great writers and statesmen to say 
that with us sovereignty is divided. But the abstract sov- 
ereignty of which the legal analyst speaks is held to be indi- 
visible; it must be whole. Analysts, therefore, are driven to 
say that with us sovereignty rests in its entirety with that 
not very determinate body of persons, the people of the United 
States, the powers of sovereignty resting with the State anu 
Federal authorities by delegation from the people.” 

Mr. Fiske, in his “American Political Ideas,” thus con- 
cludes a fine tribute to the master minds that framed the 
American system of federalism in the constitution: “It was 
the finest specimen of constructive statesmanship the world 
has ever seen.” And, referring to the close of the Civil War, 
he says: “Such has been the result of the first great attempt 
to break up the Federal Union in America. It is not probable 
that another attempt can ever be made with anything like 
an equal chance of success. Here were eleven States geo- 





graphically contiguous, governed by groups of men who for 
half a century had pursued a well defined policy in common 
unity among themselves and marked off from most of the 
other States by a difference far more deeply rooted in the 
groundwork of society than any mere economic difference— 
the difference between slave labor and free labor. These 
eleven States, moreover, held such an economic relationship 
with England that they counted upon compelling the naval 
power of England to be used in their behalf. And finally it 
had not yet been demonstrated that the maintenance of the 
Federal Union was something for which the great mass of 
the people would cheerfully fight. Never could the experi- 
ment of secession be tried apparently under fairer auspices; 
yet how tremendous the defeat. It was a defeat that wrought 
conviction, the conviction that no matter how grave the politi- 
cal questions that may arise hereafter, they must be settled 
in accordance with the legal methods of the constitution as 
provided and that no State can be allowed to break the peace. 
It is the thoroughness of this conviction that has so greatly 
facilitated the reinstatement of the revolted States in their 
old Federal relations; and the good sense and good faith with 
which the Southern people, in spite of the chagrin of de- 
feat, have accepted the situation and acted upon it is some- 
thing unprecedented in history and calls for the warmest sym- 
pathy and admiration on the part of their brethren of the 
North. The Federal principle in America has passed through 
this fearful ordeal and come out stronger than ever, and we 
trust that it will not again be put to so severe a test. But 
with this principle unimpaired, there is no reason why any 
further increase of territory or of population should overtax 
the resources of our government.” 


The juristic idea expressed in decisions of the highest 
courts in the country, corresponding with the general trend 
of thought among the people and by those prominent in pub- 
lic life, is to the effect that the nature of the Federal Union 
has not otherwise been affected by the result of the war be- 
tween the States except as expressed in the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments to the Constitution. 
These changes may be briefly summarized ag the abolition of 
slavery, prohibiting the States from making laws which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of any citizen of the 
United States or deprive him of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law, or deny to him equal protection 
of the law, and prohibiting discrimination by the States with 
respect to the right to vote on account of race, color or 
previous condition of servitude. To this summary should be 
added the renunciation contained in the Constitution of the 
Southern States of the right of secession, so elegantly ex- 
pressed in the Constitution of Texas of 1869, “That the 
heresies of nullification and secession, which brought the 
country to grief, may be eliminated from future political dis- 
cussion,” etc. 


Said Chief Justice Chase in delivering the opinion of the 
court in Texas v. White, 13 Wallace, 1872: “The consti- 
tution in all its provisions looks to an indestructible union, 
composed of indestructible States.” And, again, in the County 
of Wayne v. Oregon, also in 13 Wallace: “Without the 
States in union there could be no such political body as the 
United States.” 


In the Slaughterhouse cases, 16 Wallace, 1872, the 
court, speaking through Mr. Justice Miller, declares that the 
Fourteenth Amendment protects from hostile legislation of 
the States only such privileges and immunities as enure to 
citizens of the United States ag such, as distinguished from 
the privileges and immunities they enjoy as citizens of the 
States. That these are such as arise from the essential 
National character of the National government and from the 
terms of the constitution and laws and treaties in pursuance 
thereof. “Since these amendments, as before,” declares the 
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court, “sovereignty for the protection of life, property and 
personal liberty rests alone with the State.” The Slaughter- 
house cases were decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States before the State governments of the South 
had been resumed by the real citizenship of the country and 
while the dominant idea, the aftermath of the war, in every 
branch of the Federal government, responsive to the de- 
mands of the victors, was to secure permanently what were 
called the fruits of the war—meaning in truth permanent 
sectional supremacywhile, in short, though the conflict of 
arms was over there yet prevailed the strongest determina- 
t‘on on the part of the victors to permanently incorporate in 
the constitution, in legislation and in judicial decision, their 
own views and construction of the nationalization of the 
Union. This was the probable intention of the political 
branch of the government in the submission of the Fourteenth 
Amendment as disclosed by the debates in Congress. It was 
a construction which, once made, would never have been 
reversed either by political action or judicial decision. It 
was one from which the country was only saved by a five to 
four decision. It was the danger point. The country stood 
then to be irretrievably committed to the overthrow of the 
State governments from which it was but a short step— 
sure to be taken in some alleged exigency—to imperialism, 
or to a declaration of their continued autonomy. Each re- 
curring year has confirmed and strengthened the wisdom of 
tne result then reached. There is no reason to believe that 
the people of any one State in the Union now would less 
jealously maintain the exercise of its sovereign powers, so- 
called, than those of another. Since the abolition of slavery 
tuere is no objective for party alignment on the theory of 
strict or liberal construction of the constitution. 

As nas been said by Mr. Brice (American Commonwealtn, 
1893-1899), though the different views of construction have 
been claimed as the foundation of the alignment of the two 
great political parties, the claim cannot be historically sub- 
stantiated. And he refers to the Louisiana purchase by Jef- 
ferson, and the position of New England on the embargo acts 
as showing that it is the view entertained of the merits of 
tne proposition that determines the attitude of the party on 
tue rule of construction and not tue latter that controls the 
former. Indeed, in the electoral commission of 1877 the two 
great political parties of the country changed position on the 
question. And, as regards the extension of Federal power, 
the last candidate of the Democratic party for the Presidency 
himself proposed an amendment to the commerce clause of 
the constitution as broad and general as the “all encasing 
air.” 

That what has been said of the danger in which the 
country stood at the time of the decision in the slaughter- 
house cases, may not be thought an over-statement, I subjoin 
the following preliminary remarks from the opinion of the 
court: “We do not conceal from ourselves the great responsi- 
bility which this duty devolves upon us. No questions so far- 
reaching and pervading in their consequences, so profoundly 
interesting to the people of this country, and so important 
in their bearing upon the relations of the United States, and 
of the several States to each other and to the citizens of the 
States and of the United States have been before this court 
during the official life of any of its present members. We 
have given every opportunity for a full hearing at the bar; 
we have discussed it freely and compared views among our- 
selves; we have taken ample time for careful deliberation, 
and we now propose to announce the judgments which we 
have formed in the construction of those articles so far as 
we have found them necessary to the decision of the cases 
before us, and beyond that we have neither the inclination nor 
the right to go.” 

And the statement of the question to be decided: “Was 
it the purpose of the Fourteenth Amendment, by the simple 
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declaration that no State should make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States to transfer the security and pro- 
tection of all the civil rights which we have mentioned, from 
the States to the Federal government? And where it is de- 
clared that Congress shall have the power to enforce that 
article, was it intended to bring within the power of Con- 
gress the entire domain of civil rights heretofore belonging 
exclusively to the States?” 

Said the court in conclusion: “The adoption of the first 
eleven amendments to the constitution so soon after the 
original instrument was accepted, shows a prevailing sense 
of danger at that time from the Federal power. And it can- 
not be denied that such a jealousy continued to exist with 
many patriotic men until the breaking out of the late Civil 
War. It was then discovered that the real danger to the 
perpetuity of the Union was in the capacity of the State or- 
ganizations to combine and concentrate all the powers of the 
State, and of contiguous States, for a determined resistance. 
to the general government. Unquestionably this has given 
great force to the argument, and added largely to the num- 
ber of those who believe in the necessity of a strong National 
government. But, however pervading this sentiment, and 
however it may have contributed to the adoption of the amend- 
ments we have been considering, we do not see in those 
amendments any purpose to destroy the main features of the 
general system. 

“Under the pressure of all the excited feeling growing 
out of the war, our statesmen have still believed that the 
existence of the States with powers for domestic and local 
government, including the regulation of civil rights—the rights 
of persons and of property—was essential to the perfect work- 
ing of our complex form of government, though they have 
thought proper to impose additional limitations on the States, 


and to confer additional powers on that of the nation. But 
whatever fluctuation may be seen in the history of public 
opinion on this subject during the period of our National 


existence, we think it will be found that this court, so far 
as its functions required, has always held with a steady and 
an even hand the balance between the State and Federal 
power, and we trust that such may continue to be the history 
of its relation to that subject so long as it shall have duties _ 
to perform which demand of it a construction of the consti- 
tution, or any of its parts.” 

Said Bradley, justice, dissenting, with whom concurred 
the chief justice and Justices Field and Swayne: “The 
amendment was an attempt to give voice to the strong Na- 
tional yearning for that time and that condition of things, in 
which every citizen of the United States might stand erect 
on every portion of its soil, in the full enjoyment of every 
right and privilege belonging to a freeman, without fear of 
violence or molestation.” 

Thus it will be seen by how narrow a margin the country 
escaped the conversion feared by Mr. Calhoun into a “consoli- 
dated Union of subject States.” 

Before the Civil War there was no other argument against 
the Southern view of the construction of the Constitution of 
the United States except that represented by Mr. Webster, and 
if that is now admittedly unsound then, it would seem, the 
construction contended for by the South should be admitted 
to have been right. 

But since this verdict of history against Mr. Webster's 
argument there has arisen an after judgment advocacy seek- 
ing to assign other grounds to sustain his conclusion. This 
school of writers may be considered as divided into two 
classes, one represented by the late Dr. Francis Lieber and 
the late President Woolsey, of Yale, the other by Profs. J. 
W. Burgess and C. Edward Merriam. 

The following extract from Woolsey’s preface to the third 
edition of Dr. Lieber’s work on “Civil Liberty,” 1874, will 
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sufficiently indicate the position sought to be maintained by 
Dr. Lieber and himself. He says: “We are coming, too, to 
believe in a more liberal construction of the general consti- 
tution so as to throw larger power in the hands of Congress 
and to look to the government for help in difficulty. * * * 
The tendency plainly is toward a more centralized govern- 
ment by a freer interpretation of the United States Constitu- 
tion.” 


Says Prof. Burgess, Political Science and Comparative 
Constitutional Law, 1891: “There is a growing feeling among 
our jurists and publicists that, in the interpretation of the 
constitution, we are not to be strictly held by the intentions. 
of the framers, especially since the whole fabric of our State 
has been so changed by the results of rebellion and Civil 
War. They are beginning to feel, and rightly, too, that pres- 
ent conditions, relations and requirements should be the chief 
consideration, and that when the language of the constitution 
will bear it, these should determine the interpretation.” 


Prof. C. Edward Merriam, American Political Theories, 
1903, says: “The great weight of his argument (meaning 
Mr. Webster’s) was due to the fact that even if his interpreta- 
tion of “We, the people,’ was denied, it did not follow that 
his conclusions were not sound. His power as a controver- 
sialist really came, not from the strength of his constitu- 
tional arguments as such, but from the fact that he followed 
a great current of public sentiment, springing from the im- 
pulse of nationality. He had with him the reasoned and un- 
reasoned forces of an ethnic and geographic unity struggling 
toward self-expression.” 


In American Political Theories, Prof. Merriam frequently 
refers approvingly to Prof. Burgess’ theory of “ethnic and 
geographic unity,” and the consequences deduced from it in 
its application to the United States. Reviewing historically 
the formation of the constitution, Prof. Merriam says: “In 
more recent times there has been in America a decided tenden- 
cy to react against the early ‘protection theory’ of government, 
and to consider that the aim of the State is not limited to 
the maintenance of law and order in the community and de- 
fense against foreign foes. In the new views, the State acts 
not only for the individual as such, but in the interests of 
the community as a whole.” 


The recent tendency shown by political theorists, 
scientists and economists to deal with practical questions of 
statesmansnip is, to my mind, one of the most encouraging 
signs for the future welfare of our country. But a few 
months since a body of eminent political economists and 
scientists, the American Economic Association, with a mem- 
bership, mainly from the foremost institutions of learning, of 
twenty from the Eastern and Western States to one from 
the South, met in New Orleans and gave Christmas week to 
tne consideration and discussion of the practical agricultural 
problems, peculiarly of Southern interests, instead of devoting 
the time to well-earned rest. But a few years since President 
hadley, of Yale, in an address delivered before the same as- 
sociation, on “Economics and Politics,” urged as a public duty 
o. professional economists the taking an active part in the 
discussion of public questions falling peculiarly within their 
province. Of particular interest to members of the bar is 
the admirable brochure of Prof. H. G. Adams, Economics and 
Jurisprudence, 1897, treating specially the want of structural 
adjustment in society resulting from the failure of the law 
to keep pace with economic development. And of very special 
interest to them is the criticism of John Graham Brooks, The 
Social Unrest, 1903, on the legal travesty enacted by the 
courts in undertaking to apply to suits for damages for per- 
sonal injuries sustained by employees in the use of modern 
machinery, moved by steam and electric power, rules that 
originated in an age of primitive industrial development when 
every workman owned his own tools and the motive power 








was his own hands; and the mass of metaphysical subtleties 
with which the trial judge is compelled to overwhelm the 
jury in such cases. 


The great danger felt at the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States was from the too great cen- 
tralization of power in the Federal government. Hence, only 
upon the clearest necessity, then apparent, was power or 
jurisdiction vested in it. And when we consider that it was 
but an experiment, and the first of its kind made by sovereign 
governments jealous of their powers, to say that our experi- 
ence of more than a hundred years, with the vast changes in 
social, industrial and commercial life which have taken place, 
has developed no occasion for increasing or adding to such 
powers, is to acknowledge oneself the victim of a superstitious 
veneration for the constitution that removes the subject from 
the realm of discussion. Such changes, so far from being 
made in disregard of the Federal character of the Federal 
government, still conforming to the theory that that govern- 
ment is one of delegated powers, should be made to perfect 
that system in the light of experience. 


So, too, limitations on legislative power by State consti- 
tutions, due to the revolt against monarchial systems of gov- 
ernment, should be disregarded—the first instance in which a 
people have sought to place restrictions on their own powers. 
In Texas the tendency to these restrictions was further em- 
phasized in the constitution of 1875 by the reactionary influ- 
ence that dominated the convention consequent on the era 
of corrupt carpet-bag rule that had held sway during the 
period of reconstruction. 


Unquestionably the reservations and limitations restrict- 
ing Federal and State power deprive those governments of the 
ability to devise on behalf of the people such wise measures 
of statesmanship as by ethical and economic political devel- 
opment are coming more and more to be recognized as having 
their foundation in the right of the community considered 
as a whole and qualifying the particularistic or individualistic 
theories that dominated political thought at the time of their 
adoption. Very few truths are eternal; very few rights un- 
changeable. The limitations of the American constitutions 
have not tended to foster the loftiest statesmanship. Of the 
half dozen greatest measures of reform and political advance- 
ment, all in the interest of the masses, that have been adopted 
by the British parliament within the past fifty years, it is 
believed not one is within the powers of Congress; and some 
of them, notably the Gladstone Irish Land Act of 1881, not 
within the power either of the State or Federal government. 
Still, it is earnestly to be hoped, though present and prospec- 
tive conditions demand for both State and National states- 
manship a broader field, that this result may be reached 
by amendments of the constitutions bestowing such powers 
as may be needful, and not by judicial legislation wresting 
their terms from their true, received and approved signifi- 
eance. Such additional powers as shall have been shown 
desirable by experience should be conferred with all the 
amplitude required by the purpose aimed at, not to be after- 
wards quibbled away by construction. 


Undoubtedly the disposition formerly manifested by politi- 
cal scientists and economists to content themselves with 
mere abstractions, went far to justify the slur implied by 
the term “doctrinaire,” applied to them by men of affairs. 
The instances mentioned are but indications of a general and 
most hopeful tendency among scientists to study the economic 
and political development of the country and seek to give 
them right direction. It is in this aspect, and not from any 
conviction of the soundness of their views, that the advent 
of such @minent thinkers as have been named into the domain 
of applied political science is hailed with pleasure. 


The contention of Dr. Lieber and the late President Wool- 
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sey, briefly stated, is that in construing the constitution the 
controlling considerations should not be historical, or what 
was intended or contemplated by the founders, but rather 


that which has been accomplished should be allowed to speak | 


for itself; that the organic unit created, together with all 
the powers and functions which circumstances have disclosed 
as essential to the maintenance of its integrity and the exer- 


cise of its sovereign powers, is what should chiefly be re- 
garded. 


Mr. Brice, American Commonwealth, says that the safety 
of the republic is above the constitution, and if it cannot be 
secured otherwise then the constitution must be evaded or 
overridden, and adds thie is what happened in the Civil War, 
as Mr. Lincoln frankly avowed. 


Profs. Burgess and Merriam have developed what may 
be called a physical theory of construction; also largely ir- 


respective of constitutional limitations. They regard the | 


people of the United States as an “ethnic and geographic 
unity,” defined as “a homeogenous people, inhabiting con- 
tiguous territory, having a common language, literature and 
institutions and conscious of a common destiny.” Prof. Bur- 
gess defines a nation as “an ethnic unity inhabiting a terri- 
tory of a geographic unity,” and a State as “a particular por- 
tion of mankind viewed as an organized community.” Such 
a National State he says is “sovereign; original, absolute, 
with universal power over the individual subject and all as- 
sociations of subjects.” He argues that the United States 
constitute such a National Teutonic State. He maintains 
that the power of the sovereign cannot be limited, and says 
in that case that that which imposes the limitation is itself 
sovereign. He adds: “A National State is the most modern 
product of political history, political science and practical 
politics.” 
obedience of such a State to the natural laws of its own in- 
tegrity and development, superior to all conventional, consti- 
tutional or contractual obligation.” 


Commenting on the Slaughterhouse cases, Prof. Burgess 
says: “From whatever point of view I regard the decision 
of the court in the Slaughterhouse cases—from the historical, 
political or juristic—it appears to me entirely erroneous. .t 


appears to me to have thrown away the great gain in the | 
domain of civil liberty won by the terrible exertion of the | 


nation in the appeal to arms. I have perfect confidence that 
the day will come when it will be sure to be intensely re- 
actionary and will be overturned.” 





He avows the highest political morality in the | 
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Uniess our constitutions, State and Federal, are made 
more responsive by amenament to the advanced political 
ideas of the rights of society, to later modifications of the 
Eighteenth century theories of individual right by enlightened 
ethical views developed by a new industrial life; unless the 
Federal government shall be vested with such adequate power 
to deal with every National requirement of our commercial, 
manufacturing and transportation interests as changed con- 
ditions have disclosed to be essential; unless our State gov- 
ernments shall maintain with dignity and efficiency their 
sovereign powers—so often vain-gloriously asserted, but ab- 
dicated in practice—for the preservation of life, liberty and 
property, we must expect socialistic agitation and Federal 
aggression in their worst forms, with grave cause of dread for 
the results of the denial of justice. Or, shall we supinely 
wait until, urged on by the popular voice, and sustained by 
the arguments of advanced political scientists in favor of 
the existence of higher laws of ethics than constitutional ob- 
ligations and of inevitable physical development, some court 
by a five to four decision shall subvert State autonomy, and 
with it constitutional liberty in the land? “Show me a penny. 
Whose image and superscription hath it?” They answerea 
and said: “Ceasar’s. “Render, therefore, unto Caesar the 
tnings which be Caesar’s.” 


1 have rapidly sketched the rise and development of the 
doctrine of sovereignty; have noted the various phases as- 
sumed by the social contract theory and its correlative, the 
consent of the governed; have directed your attention to the 
opposing views of the construction of the constitution of 1789; 
to the results of the war as disclosed by the amendments ana 
their construction as established in the Slaughterhouse cases; 
to the renunciation of the rights of secession by the Southern 
States and to the historical vindication of their position on . 
that issue. I have invited your attention to the limitation 
of individual right by the rights of society under new con- 
ditions of industrial life, and to the vast increase of our com- 
mercial interests emphasizing its National character, demand- 
ing constitutional changes that will conform our fundamental 
law to existing conditions, and the requirements of future 
progress; I have brought before you the theories of an ethical 
and physical growth advanced by eminent political scientists 
and proclaimed superior to all constitutional obligations, 
and now, in the light of these considerations, I ask whether 
the adaptation of our organic law to modern progress can 
.onger be safely postponed? Can the legal profession afforu 
to decline to recognize its peculiar obligation in this behalf? 


i i ee 


The Country Lawyer. 


By Henry A. Shute, Author of “The Real Diary of a Real Boy.” 


(Courtesy of “Leslie’s Monthly Magazine.”) 


Copyright 1904 by Frank Leslie Publishing House (Inc.) 


(All Rights Reserved.) 


Fifty years ago a boy who displayed abilities of an un- 
usual order, or who was supposed by his relatives to possess 
such, was at once destined by those admiring relatives for 
one of the three professions: law, medicine, or the ministry, 
and in the majority of cases, the latter, whereupon he event- 
ually became a citizen of importance and weight in the com- 
munity, and, like Mrs. Stowe’s puritan Uncle Abel, “the most 
perpendicular, rectangular, upright, downright good man that 
ever lived,” at least in the opinion of those same relatives. 





At the present day the same conditions to a great extent 
prevail in the country, despite the fact that within twenty 
years so many new professions have opened the doors of 
usefulness to our boys. It is owing to this fact alone that 
the profession of law in the country is not overcrowded. 

Law is still the favored profession in the country, be- 
cause it offers more opportunities for advancement than any 
other profession. 

A lawyer, especially a young lawyer, can take advantage 
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of all the opportunities that come to him. He may be a 
business man and he will be a better lawyer and his business 
talents will win a certain clientele of the most desirable 
kind. He may even have a mercantile or other business of 
his own, without greatly impairing his usefulness as a law- 
yer, apart from the time necessarily spent on his business 
venture, 


He may be, and in a very large percentage of cases is, 
somewhat of a politician, and may command a large follow- 
ing and considerable patronage, for in the country towns 
every man is at least interested in local politics, and ready 
to consult the Squire on all matters of local importance. 


And the life of a country lawyer is vastly interesting. 
Unlike the city lawyer, he seldom specializes. The only tend- 
ency in that direction is in probate practice and the settle- 
ment of estates. But the country lawyer is a lawyer of gen- 
eral practice. To-day he may be closeted with a group of 
business men, steering them through the intricacies of busi- 
ness corporation. To-morrow he may be absorbed in the 
affairs or an insolvent debtor, or taking depositions in a 
personal damage case. This morning he appears before Jus- 


tice Peaslee in a neighboring town to defend a respondent 


from the consequences of a “most unjust and unrighteous,” 
to quote his own words, charge; this afternoon he appears 
in the local police court and acts as counsel for the State in 
the prosecution of an habitual drunkard. Next week he argues 
a question of importance before the Supreme Court, or spends 
the entire week in trying a jury case in the Superior. 


In depicting the life of a country lawyer it is well to 
commence with a brief mention of the course of study and 
the life of a law student in the country. Not the finished 
product of the law schools, but the student who enters the 
office of some country practitioner, and pays for the privi- 
lege of using his library and picking up such information 
as he may, by sweeping out the office, dusting the books, 
building the fires, copying documents, typewriting and such 
other services as may be useful to his patrons. 

I was unfortunate enough to secure admission to the 
office of a very aged lawyer who had long before given up 
active practice, but who retained his office, ostensibly for the 
purpose of consultation with the few aged clients who still 
confided their troubles to him, but practically as a comforta- 
ble nook in which he habitually indulged in protracted and 
sonorous slumbers. 


I say, unfortunate, for while the old lawyer was one of 
the most delightful old gentlemen one could meet, the dullness 
of the life there was most depressing, and the idea of the 
business of a country lawyer, gained from his practice, was 
m‘sleading in the extreme. 

Still, even there, amusing and interesting things occasion- 
ally happened. I will mention just one. The old Squire, as 
he was called, although an octogenarian, was very proud, 
proud even to sinfulness, of his ability to read without 


glasses, and of his perfect hearing. One day the door opened 


and a very old, bent, grizzled farmer came in. Leaning his 
ox-goad aga‘nst the wall and unwinding fold after fold of a 
lond red and white scarf from around his scraggy and whisker- 





ed throat, he took a seat as near the old Squire as possible, 
leaned forward and vociferated, “Mawnin, Squire!” 

The old Squire winced a bit, then forming a trumpet 
with both hands to his mouth he shouted, “Morning, sir!” 

The visitor, in his turn, seemed a little surprised, but 
again leaned forward and bellowed in a voice that shook tne 
windows, “I called to consult ye, Squire, about a p’int of 
law!” This time the old Squire dodged, and then, half rising 
and approaching the visitor’s ear, yelled in a voice that could 


| have been heard the length of the street, “What ye yelling 


at me like that for? I ain’t deef!” 

“Neither be I, I'd have ye know,” roared the visitor 
defiantly, throwing himself back in his chair. 

The situation was too much for me and I hurriedly left 
the room, leaving them glowering at each other like two in- 
dignant old mummies. 

At: the end of three years’ study the candidates are ex- 
amined before a committee appointed by the Supreme Court, 
and composed of three attorneys recognized for their scholariy 
attainments and legal knowledge. 


If he has been reasonably diligent he passed his examina- 
tions successfully, and after taking and subscribing the pre- 
scribed oath in open court, is then entitled to practice in all 
the State courts, to be described in all writs against him as 
Esquire instead of Yeoman, and to display a brand new tin 
sign with the comforting words— 

DOB, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
and if he is abreast of the times, he will violate tradition 
and awaken local controversy by spelling it “Counselor.” 

The first business our young lawyer is likely to have is 
to bring suit on small collections in the Justice Courts, or to 
prosecute or defend some petty criminal. 


The Justice Courts, which have a very irregular and pre- 
carious business, come into existence in the following way: 
Any adult male, of good moral character, who has committed 
no such serious breach of the law as to get to the ears of 
the chief executive of the State, can petition that official for 
his appointment as Justice of the Peace. He generally has 
no difficulty in appending a few signatures to his petition, 
which is then forwarded to his Excellency the Governor and 
the honorable council, and these eminent gentlemen, learning 
from the petition that “the public good requires the appoint- 
ment of a justice of the peace and quorum in the town of 
E———-, and your petitioners hereby recommend the appoint- 
ment of Ezekiel J. Mulleinleaf,” at once feel that the public 
good must be in an extremely shaky condition, and having 
the welfare of E——— in their hearts, at once re-establisn 
the equilibrium of the public good by appointing Ezekiel J. 
Mulleinleaf to the desired position. 

Ezekiel then receives from the State Secretary his com- 
mission, whereupon the official oath is administered by two 
full-fledged justices, “unus quorum,” and a slight pecuniary 
consideration in the shape of one dollar in the lawful money 
of the United States is sent to the secretary, and Ezekiel finds 
himself clothed with very considerable powers. 


Ezekiel may now issue a warrant for town meeting or for 
school meeting or may upon proper petition call upon de- 
unquent corporations to make good their failure to hold their 
annual meetings; may marry and give in marriage; “may 
upon a view of a breach of the peace or other transgression 
of the law proper for his cognizance, command any officer or 
other person to arrest, bring before him, and detain the of- 
fender, until a complaint can be made against him. But 
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his chief field of action may be and frequently is the trial 
of civil causes, in which the great and general court has 
been graciously pleased to limit his jurisdiction to cases in 
which the amount in controversy does not exceed thirteen 
dollars and thirty-three cents, and in which the title to real 
estate is not brought in question. 


He also tries such criminal action, following the language 
ot the statutes, “where the punishment is by fine not exceed- 
ing twenty dollars, or by imprisonment not exceeding six 
months, or both.” The Supreme Court, however, by a de- 
cision rendered in 1898, still further clipped the wings of 
ambitious justices by limiting their jurisdiction in criminal 
cases to a fine not exceeding ten dollars and imprisonment 
not exceeding six months. 


I well remember one case before a justice in which I| 
acted as respondent’s counsel in a criminal action, and in 
which an older and well-known attorney was my opponent. 
as I thougat then, and as I know now, the law and the evi- 
aence was well in favor of my client, and at the close of 
the arguments, I looked with great confidence for a prompt 
acquittal. Judge of my astonishment when my unfortunate 
client was found guilty and sentenced to thirty days in jail. 
Il promptly entered an appeal and furnished sureties to prose- 
cute the same. Before I left the court-room, the justice took 
occasion to take me aside and say, “Young man, | kinder 
thought ye ware right, but I knowed Judge W (nafa- 
ing my opponent) is a sight older’n you be, and a sight petter 
lawyer’n you be, and so of course, I gin him judgment.” 


If there is a police court in the town in which our young 
friend has his office, he probably will be employed in de- 
fenses both civil and criminal, in which he will experience 
the varying fortunes of war, which will tend to teach nim 
to prepare his cases, keep his temper and speak on his feet. 

He will after a time be employed to prove wills and 
draw petitions in probate court and will be brought in con- 
tact with a class of business simple, dignified and remunera- 
tive. 

The first time our young friend is called upon to make a 
Superior Court writ he feels the dignity of middle age with 
the timorous uncertainty of the tyro. 

He looks up all precedents within reach, pulls down his 
text-books relating to the subject, consults books of forms, 
copies, erases, interlineates, recopies, looks up some more 
authorities, copies some more, and finally having completed 
it to his satisfaction, delivers it to the sheriff for service hav- 
ing, in all probability, forgotten to endorse it, in which case 
his writ is quashed, his client disgusted, and himself humili- 
ated. 

If, on the other hand, he has forgotten none of the techni- 
cal requisites, and the writ is entered and the case called for 
trial, he answers the call of the case with a very squeaky 
proclamation that “We are ready, your Honor,” and goes 
trembling forth to do battle with an experienced duelist. 


I could mention one young lawyer whose courage so 
completely failed him at the call of his first case that he 
took a non-suit rather than try the case, paid the amount of 
the claim to his client and the costs of the action to his op- 
ponent, and all out of his own pocket, and to this day his 
client believes that the superior ability of this young lawyer, 
who is now a middle aged attorney, drove the defendant 
to a prompt settlement. 

The court is always courteous to a young lawyer who 
honestly tries to prepare his case, but it sometimes takes the 
opportunity to point a moral in a way one seldom forgets. 
A young lawyer had brought a certain action which under 
the agreed statement of facts would not lie. Upon con- 
fidently stating the law, he was interrupted by the Court who 
said, “Mr. -, there are twenty-four cases in the State 
reports alone which hold the contrary to be the law. With 
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some of these cases you should be familiar. Non-suit. Call 
the next case.” 

It is safe to say that the young man prepared his next 
case with care. 

The young lawyer will meet with an amusing variety of 
litigants, 

He will not have been in practice a week before an 
indignant woman of the lower class will rush into his office 
and hysterically inform him that Mike Casey’s wife called her 
a blankity, dashed, dash, and she wants her to prove it. With 
tact she can be gotten rid of without violence or subsequent 
trouble. 

He will also meet the man whose last lawyer “sold nim 
out,” and he wants to “find an honest lawyer, if such a 
taing exists.” This is not a case for tact, but a prompt refusal 
to take his case will save a deal of trouble. 

The man who “Will spend a thousand dollars before he 
will submit to such an outrage,” flourishes exceedingly in the 
vicinity of lawyers’ offices, and our young friend will soon 
meet him. Let him not take this gentleman’s protestations 
too seriously, for he will find that fifty cents is about the 
limit of his liberality in matters of legal expense. 

He will make the acquaintance of the man who will wish 
to know what he will charge him for a little advice. Let 
him give this man the best seat in the office, for he expects 
to pay for what he gets, and will prove a good client. 

He will meet the client who will state his case, receive 
his advice, pay for it, call for a receipt, get it, rise and de- 
part, stop, ask four or five more questions, for which latter 
advice he will express his profound thanks as he bows him- 
self out, thereby getting about five times what he has paid 
for. 

He will early fall in with that ubiquitous person who will 
tell him that he had a wager with a friend in relation to a 
point of law, and that while the matter is one of very litile 
importance, still he feels that he is right, and would like a 
legal opinion, which he receives and for which he bestows 
patronizing thanks, 

Our friend is wise if he answers all these questions to 
the best of his ability, courteously and frankly, but when that 
person comes in, as he assuredly will, who states his case 
exactly contrary to the facts and then, having received his 
advice, informs him that he has purposely stated the facts 
wrong with the intention of seeing whether his advice cor- 
responds to that of lawyer B————, the time for instant and 
vigorous action has arrived. 

I was once an amused spectator of a case of such vigorous 
action in the office next to mine. The lawyer occupying this 
office was a rather small, nervous and wiry man, with just 
enough red in his hair to indicate a quick temper. 

There happened to be a most pestiferous litigant who 
had in turn employed and dismissed almost all the county 
lawyers, and had in turn blamed them all for unsuccessful 
litigation. It appeared that he had called to remonstrate with 
my friend, had been invited to leave, and had “stood upon 
the order of his going.” 

My attention was first attracted by hearing lurid lan- 
guage from my neighbor’s room, and on going hastily to the 
landing, the door of his office flew open and disclosed my 
learned brother in desperate conflict with the veteran litigant. 

The veteran had the advantage of weight and reach, but 
my brother lawyer was fighting for a glorious cause, to pre- 
serve the sanctity of our offices. It was catch-as-catch-can, 
collar-and-elbow, and Graeco-Roman all in one. Half Nelsons, 
grapevine twists, hammer locks, twitches, trips and cross- 
buttocks were tried and broken in bewildering rapidity, until 
the representative of law and order gained a double strangle 
lock and cast the veteran forth heels over head, threw his 
old plug hat after him, and slammed the door, while I retired 
to my office refreshed and invigorated over to unusual and 
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marvelous an occurrence, and delighted with the unimpeach- 
able evidence of my brother’s physical, as I had previously 
received equally strong evidence of his mental, power. 

One most fascinating feature in the general practice of 
a country lawyer is the almost infinite variety of his experi- 
ence, humorous and pathetic. 

He is called to the bedside of the sick and dying to make 
wills and to arrange their business affairs, and frequently is 
called to defend the testaments so made, through loag and 
bitter litigation in which family secrets are ruthlessly ex- 
posed, and the unrelenting bitterness peculiar to “family 
rows” blocks every well-meant effort of the counsel to effect 
an amicable adjustment. ‘ 

That sometimes bitter litigation between relatives arises 
over nothing the following incident wili show: I was once 
called in haste to the bedside of an old lady who had for 
many years occupied a house in a certain back street, and 
was supposed to be wealthy. She was very ill, but rallied 
sufficiently to make a comprehensive will, in which she be- 
queathed her entire prdéperty to certain cousins severa! de- 
grees removed, made no bequests to nearer relatives, and 
named a prominent citizen as executor, to whom I delivered 
the will. 

She died a few days later, and the beneficiaries, in grate- 
ful appreciation of her generous bequests, provided her with 
a funeral of so gorgeous a nature as to eclipse anything that 
part of the town had witnessed in a generation. . 

After the funeral the executor retained me to prove the 
will. On offering the will for probate I found numerous 
caveats lodged by the slighted relatives. This necessitatei 
publication and probate in solemn form, and when the day 
of hearing came a formidable array of counsel and a stony- 
visaged assemblage of contestants glared at one another from 
the opposite sides of the room. 

The will was probated without much difficulty, the coun- 
sel for the contestants reserving most of their ammuniticn 
for tne Superior Court, upon their appeal. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in securing the 
appointment of a special administrator to care for the prop- 
erty during the litigation, but after a somewhat acrimonious 
discussion, the Court took the matter into his own hands and 
appointed a suitable man, who forthwith filed his bond, re- 
ceived his commission and started to reduce the assets to 
possession. 

Judge of ais astonishment, and of the dismay and disgust 
ot the claimants and the amusement of the lawyers, when 
he found that the dwelling of the testatrix reverted at her 
aecease to a third party, and that beyond a few articles of 
hcusehold furniture and the few clothes she wore, she had left 
absolutely nothing of value. 

The objectors promptly repudiated or attempted to re- 
pudiate their attorney’s claims for services, with very little 
success, however; the beneficiaries did the same with the 
expenses of the funeral, with an equal want of success; and 
all hands united in laying the blame upon me for drawing 
‘the will ~ 

Another amusing episode in relation to the drafting of 
a will happened in a neighboring town. A certain lawyer, 
famed for high charges, had incurred the enmity cf an old 
lady on account of the same. Wishing to get even with him 
she consulted him about drafting her will. As she was a 
very wealthy old lady without near relatives, she had many 
charitable associations to benefit, and the accurate draft of 
the will required much patience, skill and time. Among the 
provisions she made a generous bequest to this lawyer and 
nominated him executor. After the execution of the will she 
called for her bill, whereupon the lawyer, with the vision 
of ample fees in the prospective settlement of the estate, and 
the memory of the generous bequest, told the old lady that 
under the circumstances he should charge nothing, but finally 





to satisfy her business scruples, made out a receipt in full 
to date for one dollar, whereas the smallest sum he could 
have properly charged would have been ore hundred dollars. 

The old lady marched home with her will, set herself 
to work, ccpied it out carefully word for word, leaving out 
the bequest to the lawyer and nominating a new executor. 

In the course of time she died, and the disgust of the 
lawyer at the contents of the will was so great that he in- 
adverently let out the secret, to the huge delight of his brother 
lawyers. 

A lawyer is expected to take an active part in the affairs 
of his town, to advise the selectmen, and to appear before 
the supervisors of the check-list of various towns, where the 
most heated and acrimonious contests are made over the 
eligibility of some aspirant for the honor of enrollment among 
the legal voters of that town. 

In personal damage cases he meets and frequently van- 
quishes the expert witness, and occasionally, but very sel- 
dom, suffers defeat at that gentleman’s hands. Should the 
expert witness be a physician, he carefully posts himself in 
the technical and always ponderous language of the craft 
and when the witness speaks of the “Dessication of the syno- 
vial lubricant of the patella,” if he is a gentleman as all law- 
yers should be, he good-naturedly asks, “Doctor, I may be a 
little dense, but if you mean by that that the plaintiff has a 
stiff knee, would it not be as well to say so in as many 
words?” 

If, on the other hand, he is not a gentleman, or is in- 
discreet enough to try and play to the grand-stand, he makes 
a futile attempt to cope with the expert witness on his own 
ground, and not infrequently comes a cropper and injures his 
Own case. 

Perhaps the best witness one can meet is the good-natured 
fat man, who views matters through the same rose-colored 
spectacles as Dickens’ Cherryble brothers. 

One witness I have in mind—a ruddy-faced, good-natured, 
white-haired but sturdy old man—astonished and convulsed 
those present by vociferating, “H—1l, yes!” in answer to tne 
first question, and “H—1, no!” in answer to the second, when 
he was cautioned by the court, who had great difficulty in 
preserving a decorous face in view of the utter unconscious- 
ness of the old gentleman of any intentional offense. 

Even our friend sometimes forgets himself in the heat 
of argument. On one occasion, before my police court, a 
certain lawyer, a most exemplary but nervous man, while ar- 
guing the utter improbability of the evidence of a certain 
witness whose testimony was the keystone of his opponent’s 
case, shouted, while wildly gesticulating, “Why, d— it all, 
your Honor, you cannot believe that witness.” 

The position a country lawyer occupies in the communi- 
ty depends entirely upon himself. He can make business by 
stirring up litigation. If he does he is as much a nuisance 
and a pest, whatever his ability, as the ill-balanced justice 
before mentioned, and does not have the respect even of his 
clients, while his brother attorneys and the courts look upon 
him w:.th marked suspicion. 

If he is upright, courteous, just and fair-minded, he will 
make a living and occupy a respectaole position, although he 
may have a very moderate ability. For, given common sense 
and a fair knowledge of legal principles, any man can attain 
moderate success in the country. 

If in addition to the above qualities he has abilities of a 
high degree, he can easily be the first man in the communi- 
ty, capable of doing a vast amount of good to his townsmen 
and of bringing great credit to his town and his State. True 
enough he may not attain fame. 

But his town, his community, his acquaintances and 
friends will have felt his influence, the stimulating influence 
of a broad-minded, courteous, scholarly man, and througa 
him have been benefited. Is not this success? 
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The Legal Mind. 


By Hon. A. E. Wilkinson, Reporter of the Supreme Court of Texas. 


When we were young and enduring—even reélishing— 
lectures on legal ethics we used to hear much about our 
duties to the profession. Youth is apt to take itself seriously, 
and doubtless we all had our speculations as to what we 
were going to do to the law when we got hold of it, and 
doubtless we suggested to spectators something resembling 
the famous question: What would that dog have done to 
the train if he had caught it ? A much more serious mat- 
ter then would have been the question, What is the law 
going to do to you? The young attorney may be certain 
ahat his profession will, before many years of following 
it. have marked him in various ways as one whose feet 
have trod 

“The brawling courts 
And dusty purlieus of the law.” 


So, by the legal mind, is here meant, not the native 
bias and characteristics which fit one for success at the 
bar, but rather those which result from following it. Mucna 
of interest, indeed, might lie in the path of the former 
inquiry. The eminent Mr. Jaggers, it will be remembered, 
picked out of his flock of pupils the most sullen, dull and 
apparently unpromising specimen, ‘the spider,” as the one 
who was to succeed to his own greatness as a criminas 
practitioner. And why one man succeeds and another fails 
at the law will probably always remain more or less a mys- 
tery. But that, as Mr. Kipling would say, is another story 


Every calling leaves its mark upon those who pursue it. 


“Nature is subdued 
To that it works in, like the dyer’s hand.” 


People who practice the habit of close observation have 
commonly little difficulty in picking out, among a crowd 
of strangers, the followers of the various vocations. A 
hundred subtle signs in dress and carriage, demeanor and 
countenance, betray the occupation which we at first make 
ours and which has ended by making us its own and put- 
ting upon us the seal of our calling. And we may be sure 
that the mental personality, so much more flexible and im- 
pressible than that of the body and capable of so much 
more in the way of variety and development, will, to a 
still greater extent, bear the signature and tell the story 
of the influences which have shaped it. What, then, is the 
stamp, for good or evil, woich the practice of law leaves 
upon the faculties of tne practitioner? 

One of the things we often hear said of us, and which 
probably always strikes us with some pleasant surprise, is 
that lawyers, as a class, are not narrow men; that they are 
broad-gauged, liberal and possessed of a certain freedom 
of thought not so generally characteristic of other profes- 
sions. If this be true, there must be a cause for it in the 
nature of the training and the bias of mind imparted by 
the study of the administration of the law; and an attempt 
will be made to inquire in what this consists, assuming 
that the compliment is deserved. 

It may sound like a paradox to assert that the habitual 
application of the rule of stare decisis in legal reasoning 
has contributed materially to this result; but that it has 
done so will appear when we consider the effect which the 
recognition of this principle has upon the habit of thought 
in the legal profession as compared with other callings which 
have to appeal to the reasoning faculty in man. 

The law reasons only upon the bearing on conduct of 
the necessities and demands of organized political society. 


| convictions and sentiment. 


teach. 
| clergy most of all, stand more or less in the same situation 
| In this respect. 


The question to which it addresses itself is never a theo- 
retical but always a practical one. It asks, not what is 
abstractly right and reasonable, but, what portion of ab- 
stract right and reason the State can afford to enforce or 
must feel itself bound to enforce under all the circumstances? 
[t must thus consider a vast number of things besides ab- 
stract justice. It takes cognizance of National traits, habits 
and temper, of usage and custom, and of the common ethical 
standards of the community. And, most of all, it looks 
back upon a vast accumulation of precedent in which those 
habits, customs and standards have found expression. It 
boldly recognizes the fact that its tests of conduct are largely 
conventional ones, and claims the right to adhere to them 
because they are conventional. A respect for precedent is 
ingrained with the very fiber of the lawyer’s mind; and 
this is his frankly expressed attitude toward new thought 
when it seeks to find legal expression. 

Now, it is just because of this avowed respect for 
precedent and accepted views, because the lawyer regards 
theory or speculation as something which is not to affect 
the standards of his profession until it has first secured 
popular acceptance and become a part of the popular consci- 
ence and scheme of life, that he is able to listen to it with 
perfect tolerance. His attitude toward all theories is a 
broadly liberal one because they do not affect him prac- 
tically and professionally by securing acceptance with him. 
He is free to give rein to his intellectual faculties, to accept 
or reject new thought, because, though it conquers his assent. 
‘ must first conquer that of the world before he considers 
that it ought to be reflected in the laws of the land. 

Thus the speculative opinions of the lawyer have little 
effect upon his views of legislation or of the proper adminis- 
tration of the law. He may be a pronounced infidel, and yet 
a consistent advocate of the enactment and enforcement of 
Sunday laws. He may be, in theory, an advanced socialist, 
and yet, in practice, and with good conscience, a stanch 
supporter of vested rights. He knows, better than most men. 


| the impossibility of embodying in législation and enforcing 


through’ governmental machinery ideas which have not yet 
secured popular support. His business is to deal with ac- 
cepted, not with speculative, views. Consequently he claims 


_ and exercises, in matters of speculative thought, a wide 
| degree of freedom; while professionally he invokes, not ab- 


stract reason, but that peculiar intellectual process known 
as “legal reason,” very happily set forth by Mr. Bishop in 


| his “First Book of the Laws.” 


Now, most of those who are concerned in exercising 


| their minds about man and his problems are not engaged 
| in appealing, as does the law, to physical sanctions. It is 


their task-to affect human action solely by affecting human 
They appeal only to moral sanc- 
tions; and they can secure their aims only by insistence 
upon the absolute truth and necessity of the things they 
Autnoors, philosophers, journalists, politicians, the 


They must represent their truth as abso- 
jute, their conclusions as certain. And because they must 


| insist on their absolute truth, they are necessarily intolerant 


of any one who disputes them. With absolute or abstract 


| truth or reason, the lawyer, as a lawyer, has nothing to do, 


and hence is broadly tolerant in regard to it. However radical 
he may be in his theories, he is generally a conservative in 
action. The reverence for precedence, to which he most 
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properly bows in his daily task of determining what the law 
is, he is exceedingly apt to carry over into his determination 
of what the law should be. Doubtless precedent has an im- 
portant place in the field of legislation also; but it is there 
not authoritative. 


Here we find the basis for another view of the legal 
mind quite as current as that which approves its liberality— 
a view which insists that the ultra conservatism of the 
lawyer is an obstacle to progress. The publicist with a 
project for great social reform seething in his brain; the 
theorist with a wild scheme for turning things upside down 
possessing what he is pleased to call his mind, the thought- 
ful reformer with a philosophical system, the crank with 
an obsession, equally find themselves doomed to beat in vain 
against the immovable wall of legal conservatism. The 
members of the bar who have led or promoted legal and 
governmental reforms have rarely been practicing lawyers. 
The great men of the profession have usually been most cau- 
tious innovators or sturdy defenders of the existing status, 
even in its abuses. No one-else is likely to appreciate so 
fully as do they what it has cost the world to get embodied 
in constitution and law the thousand guarantees of indi- 
vidual freedom of action which stretch around it to-day the 
lines of that mighty fortress of enactment and precedent by 
which it is guarded. 


Let me illustrate this by reference to a mooted question. 
We have heard much discussion, in recent years, of what is 
called ‘compulsory arbitration.’ Undoubtedly the problems 
arising from the relations of labor and capital are ominous 
and threatening enough to make us welcome a scheme which 
promises a solution of them. Still, I take it that the opinion 
of the vast majority of lawyers is firmly opposed to the 
proposed measure. But why? No class can be more keenly 
alive to the differences of the situation or the frequent help- 
lessness of law and government in dealing with it. Here 
is the lawyer’s point of view. If a board of arbitration is 
to deal with these matters according to law, then the board 
is unnecessary. We have already a complicated system for 
enforcing the law through the machinery of existing courts— 
a system confided to the hands of trained experts and far 
more efficient and satisfactory, for the mere enforcement of 
law and legal rights, as every lawyer’s experience will tell 
him, than any arbitration could be. At least, if the lawyer’s 
experience aoes not tell him this, it is because the much- 
vaunted system of arbitration has, in practice, fallen into 
such contempt and disuse, as compared with the settlement 
through the courts, that many practitioners have had no 
experience with it. 


It then becomes evident at once that what the advocates 
of “compulsory arbitration” of labor troubles really want, 
if they know what they want, is not the enforcement of 
law by arbitration, but the creation of a tribunal which 
shall be empowered to enforce what it happens to think 
right and just, without reference to law—a board, in the 
language of Chief Justice Fuller, with general authority to 
“make men be good.” 


Now, to the layman this sounds plausible enough; he 
cannot conceive the shock that it inflicts on the mind of a 
lawyer, who knows the history of freedom and the 
torrents of blood through which humanity has waded that 
it might climb out at'last upon the solid rock of “liberty 
protected by law.” The history of the growth of freedom 
has been that of the struggle of the human creature for the 
right to be exempt from arbitrary power; the right that no 
one should judge him except in accordance with the law of 
the land—law enacted, published and settled before he can 
be called to account under it. 

“Convert liberty into rights,” Guizot in his History of Rep- 
resentative Government; “surround rights by guarantees 














to forces capable of maintaining them; such are the suc- 
cessive steps in the progress toward a free government.”’ 
That seems to me about the way the question strikes the 
lawyer. But do you think it can look just that way to any 
one but a lawyer? Do you think any one but a lawyer can 
quite see, as you do, that the erection of a tribunal empow- 
ered to “make men good” is in its nature an abandonment 
of all law and of every hard won constitutional guarantee, 
a reaction and a surrender, a giving up of the reign of law 
to return to the reign of caprice? 

But we have not touched the bottom in this matter of 
differences between the science of law and other deductive 
sciences simply by determining that, in fact, the law is a 
system of reasoning based far more upon precedent than 
upon principle. We should be able to answer why, in the 
nature of things, it is so. For this is the reproach with 
which the layman is continually belaboring us. You say 
that the law is based on right and justice, the perfection 
of human reason. Is this provision or that one justified - 
on principle? Is it right? If not, it should not be the law, 
though a hundred judges have said that it should be so. 

Now, organized society is a far older creation than sys- 
tematic law. Government, in the beginning, stood, probably, 
for mere arbitrary power; since necessity taught men that 
it was better to live under despotism than in chaos. Law 
as a science was born into a world where certain funda- 
mental conceptions of rights and wrongs were already set- 
tled, and settled rather out of necessity and instinct than 
upon pure reason. It began its career with data already 
furnished it, which it had neither inclination nor power to 
question; that the earth and its fruits should be the subject 
of private dominion, that they should be alienable and in- 
heritable, that there should be freedom of private contract 
and that the state should protect the private proprietor in 
these supposed rights, are propositions which lie at the basis 
of its réasoning. But these and all the fundamental propo- 
sitions of law were never settled on principle; they are all 
questionable on principle ;they are to-day boldly questioned 
by many. Socialism, a philosophic socialism fascinating to 
many minds, declares that they are radically wrong. And in 
abstract reason and justice it may be so. 

With these questions the science of the law hag nothing 
to do, and has never seriously concerned itself. It was 
never a speculative, but always a purely practical science, 
which took hold of conditions existing in organized society 
as it f6und them and set itself to devising means by which 
those conditions should be made endurable. 

Upon the premises furnished it by society it has pushed 
out in every direction the lines of an elaborate system of 
reasoning—a system, in the main, as logical and acute as 
the human mind is capable of developing. But a conclusion 
once established, recognized and acted on, becomes in its 
turn one of the data on which its reasoning is to be exer- 
cised; why shouid the law dream of questioning this upon 
principle any more than of questioning the fundamental 
conceptions which society furnished it to start with, and 
which it has always known to be as freely mooted in philo- 
sophical discussion as they are closed against controversy 
as matters of law. To a mind which approaches legal rea- 
soning with the conception that law is pure reason, and in 
ignorance of the things which the law regards as settled 
and thenceforth furnishing only the premises for reasoning, 
the vagaries of the logic of the courts must ever remain 
astounding. : 

To such we commend the words of wisdom recently 
quoted by our own Supreme Court from one of the last 


‘opinions delivered by Justice Holmes while on the Massa- 


chusetts bench. (Stack v. New York, etc., Railway Com- 
pany, 177 Mass., 158, quoted in Cluck v. Railway Company, 
97 Tex., 183.) 
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“We do not forget the continuous process of developing 
the law that goes on through the courts in the form of 
deduction, or deny that im a clear case it might be possible 
even to break away from a line of decisions in favor of 
some rule generally admitted to be based upon a deeper 
insight into the present wants of society. But the improve- 
ments made by the courts are made, almost invariably, by 
very slow degrees and by very short steps. Their general 
duty is not to change but to work out the principles already 
sanctioned by the practice of the past. No one supposes 
that a judge is at liberty to decide with sole reference even 
to his strongest convictions of policy and right. His duty 
in general is to develop the principles which he finds, with 
such consistence as he may be able to attain.” 

That the practice of law is an avocation unsurpassed 
in the training Which develops the faculties for practical 
usefulness has long been conceded. Why it is so may repay 
a brief inquiry. It is not because of the nature of the study 
of law invoived, for the law, dependent upon authority to 
an extent with which hardly any other branch of learning 
can be reproached, is, as a subject of study, narrowing in its 
tendencies and far from encouraging to original thought. 
The average modern lawbook deserves to be classed among 
the “dregs and rinsings of the human intellect.” 

But the practice is quite another story. It is not a 
thing of routine. The practitioner, with case after case, 
is plunged into the task of mastering in the shortest possi- 
ble time the details of complicated transactions, wholly new 
to him, and involving frequently an understanding of the 
business, the methods and the principles of callings most 
alien to his own, and even the learning of branches of sci- 
ence to which he had been a stranger. To-day he is busy 
with the rules and considerations which contro] the fixing 
of rates for railway transportation, to-morrow with the 
complicated accounts of a mercantile enterprise or the mys- 
teries of a system of bookkeeping (a “pseudo science,” Dr. 
Holmes would call it, apparently invented for the purpose 
of concealing the state of accounts from everybody but the 
man who kept them—and frequently from him); next week, 
coached by a medical specialist, he may be making a study 
of an obscure case of nervous derangement, its diagnosis 
and prognosis; when next you see him he is deep in the 
study, at the same time, of the methods of experts on hand- 
writing, of the details of the marketing of cattle at the 
great city yards and abattoirs, or the intricacies of dealing 
on the board of trade;.then everything else may be dropped 
for a season that he may qualify himself for a struggle 
with specialists in the modern science of bacteriology. In 
short, there is no conceivable bit of information about any 
subject in the world, from philology to the microscope, which 
the practitioner may not sooner or later find to serve some 
useful purpose. 

No calling, it would seem, is so ill calculated to de- 
velop the philosopher, the man of profound learning or the 
man of original thought, and none, in proportion to its num- 
bers and ability, has done so little to enlarge the boundaries 
of knowledge. Not from such training come those who have 

“Far within old Darkness’ hostile lines 

Advanced and pitched the shining tents of Light.” 
Little that a lawyer learns in this way becomes a part of 
his permanent intellectual furniture. It is superficially 
crammed, for temporary purposes, and, for the most part, 
properly forgotten when those purposes have been served. 

But this discipline tempers the mind to an intellectual 
flexibility which seems to be the lawyer’s distinguishing 
characteristic. No one is trained to understand new and 
strange things so quickly, to state them so clearly, or to 
apply them so readily. Hence it comes that they often suc- 
ceed in untried situations—as civil administrators, at the 
heads of great departments of government and in executive 











positions demanded by great commercial undertakings. Lead- 
ers in such achievements are constantly recruited from the 
ranks of practicing lawyers. The number of bankers, of 
corporate managers and of leading men in civil and business 
administration who have commenced their career as suc- 
cessful lawyers is marked; and the fact is apparently not at 


all due to the accumulation from the practice of law of 
the wealth which enables them to take standing in other 
lines of effort. Few men make fortunes by the practice. 
But for the capacity to quickly master novel conditions 
nd complicated details, the intellectual suppleness which 


enables its possessor quickly to get hold of a new situation 
and prove practically equa] to its demands, no discipline can 
be superior to that of the legal practitioner. 

Moreover, the trial of causes, civil or criminal, makes 
constant demands upon the advocate’s faculty for tracing 
the labyrinths of human conduct and motive. Here, how- 
ever, it is to be feared that the judgment of the literary 
world, the poet and the novelist, is against us, for the 
lawyer’s point of view seems to them to vulgarize and re- 
duce to commonplace the intricacies of character with whicn 
they deal. Many citations from literature might give point 
to this reproach, and it probably has a basis of truth. We 
may be too prone to judge of such things as men who con- 
sider, not what is true, but what can be made to look prob- 
able to a jury. Still, though it surrender too much to the 
juryman’s point ot view, though a certain smirch of vulgarity 
is likely to deface its judgments and estimates, the practice 
of law is a great training in knowledge of human nature. 

The gains of this professional discipline are not made 
without some loss. The lawyer is not given to enthusiasm. 
His merits and defects largely flow from the fact that his 
whole training tends to render him critical and unemotional. 
No class, probably, is so irresponsive to the influence of 
oratory. And this is inevitable. A man cannot accustom 
himself to listen, day after day, to the arguments of others, 
dominated all the time by the consuming desire to find a 
satisfactory answer to them, to pick flaws in their logic, 
analyze plausible sounding propositions into their funda- 
mental nonsense and puncture iridescent bubbles of senti- 
ment with the pin points of sarcasm, without making this 
critical habit a part of his nature. We are probably the 
most unsympathetic listeners in the world. We do not 
respond to suggestion. There may be cases on record of a 
lawyer being put under the influence of hypnotism (I never 
heard of one), but, if so, they must be exceptional. However 


hard one might try to yield himself to the spell, he could 
hardly conquer the habit of the alert objective mind, or force 
it to abandon its fixed attitude of hostility to suggestion. 
As a rule, he could not become a mind reader, or a good 
subject for mind reading, nor become conscious of the pos- 
session of such a thing as the subjective mind, if there is 
such a thing. 

But, however much we may discount the results of the 
advocate”’s discipline as lacking in a certain delicacy, there 
has never been any question as to its robustness. No other 
calling offers anything in this respect quite equal to the 
inestimable advantage which comes from the fact that one’s 
intellectual efforts are continually put forth in the immediate 
presence of an alert, trained and critical adversary, paid to 


stand before you and confute you if possible. Upon this 
emery wheel of perpetual controversy the intellect is cer- 
tain to take the keenest edge of which its native temper 
will admit. 

This little thesis is not without its moral. The lawyer, 
as representative of his client, invokes only the rude and 
coarse ethical standard which the state recognizes-as neces- 
sary—frankly claims for him subjection to only such rules of 
action as the law imposes. It would be fatal to his own 
moral nature if he were led thereby to govern his persona! 
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conduct by the same considerations, and to the honor of 
the profession, it is rarely the case that he does so. His 
training leaves him in little danger of confusing the stand- 
ards of the law with those of abstract ethics. But on this 
point he leaves the laity in a state of perpetual bewilderment, 
it being to them inconceivable that a man may rightfully 
aid his client to do or to escape the consequences of doing 
those things which he would scorn to do for himself. 

Of course, it is quite impossible for us to see ourselves 
as others see us. To conjecture what we would think of 
ourselves as lawyers if we were not lawyers is a sort of 
Hibernicism. “Jimmy,” said one Irishman to another, “ye’re 
drunk.” “Ah, Mike,” said the other, “ye’d not dare say 
that to me if I was sober.” “Jimmy, if you were sober ye’d 
know ye were drunk.” 

Against the more subtle dangers of his calling to the 
lawyer’s intellectual and emotional nature, some of which 
we have already noted, it is well that he should be on his 
guard. 

The eminent Judge Campbell of Michigan, whom the 
writer has heard pronounced the man of broadest culture in 
the faculty of the great university where he taught, used to 
advise the members of his law class not to become wholly 
absorbed in their professional careers. Each should choose 
for himself some department of learning remote from that 
of his calling and narrow enough in scope to permit its com- 
plete mastery, which might serve to counteract the effect 
of the concentration of mind upon the one subject by which 
he gained his livelihood. His own specialty, I understood, 
was eighteenth century French literature, 

To those who prefer a study related somehow to their 
life work it would seem that the problems of sociology offer 


The Control of 


Of the dozens or score of topics which might be dis- 
cussed under this title, upon each of which volumes have 
been written without exhausting the subject, I have chosen 
that one which has been most frequently the subject of judi- 
cial investigation and which I believe to be of the greatest 
importance from the standpoint both of the lawycr and of 
the student of civics, namely: The regulation under leyisla- 
tive authority of the charges for the service rendered by 
those operating municipal public service industries. 

It is of the first importance and necessity to the well- 
being of every city that it should have efficient street railway, 
water works and public lighting service, but it is equally im- 
portant and necessary that the charges for these services 
should be reasonable. There is a generous and commenda- 
ble rivalry among the cities of our State to procure the loca- 
tion of manufacturing and other industries within their limits. 
The choice of location by the owner of the prospective factory 
is often determined as much by the prices which he must 
pay for water or electric light and power as by bonuses or 
free building sites. 

The statutes of lowa, Code Secs. 720 and 725, provide that 
cities may grant to individuals or private corporations au- 
thority to erect and maintain water works, gas works, heating 
plants and electric light and power plants; that they may 
require the owner of such works or plants to furnish to the 
city or any one applying therefor, subject to reasonable rules 
and regulations, water, gas, heat or electric light or power, 
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suitable opportunity, and that in the study of the broade- 


aspects of government they may liberalize their conception 
of government applied to the individual through the magis- 
trate and ruler, and, perhaps, from their practical experience 
be able to make some contribution to knowledge. Here there 
may be found food for most earnest study. 


“Down to no bower of roses led the path; 

But through the streets of towns where chattering Cold 
Hewed wood for fires whose glow was owned and fenced; 
Where Nakedness wove garments of warm wool 

Not for itself; or through the fields it led 

Where Hunger reaped the unattainable grain, 

Where Idleness enforced saw idle lands, 

Leagues of unpeopled soil, the common earth, 

Walked round witn paper against God and man.” 


But man owes a certain duty to his own highest develop- 
ment, and there is force in the suggestion that he may best 
find this in remoter fields. Some little department of pure 
science, the intellectual refreshment of his leisure hours, 
might help to keep alive in him the devotion to abstract 
truth. Or, if his taste is more for the humanities, the book- 
shelf filled with the works of the great masters of fiction. 
who have searched the recesses of the heart with a delicate 
touch which shames the processes by which humanity is meas- 
ured in the jury box; or, better still, the treasury of the 
mighty poets, who have struck chords that thrill with the 
deepest mysteries of life and eternity, may well be the 
solace and refreshment of a mind that seeks refuge from 


“That hardening of the heart which brings 
Irreverence for the dreams of youth.” 


Public Utilities. 





and shall have the power to regulate and fix the rates or 
rent for water, gas, heat or electric light or power, and the 


“rents for meters and other devices used for measuring water, 


gas, heat or electric light or power. These powers shall not 
be abridged by ordinance, resolution or contract. 

If the service rendered is good, if the rules are fair, 
if the service is furnished to all equally and without favoritism 
or unjust discrimination, and if the prices charged are rea- 
sonable, there will be no occasion for the exercise by the 
city council of the powers here delegated. It is only where 
there is a difference of opinion between the company and 
the public as to the reasonableness of the rates charged that 
the council will attempt to regulate and fix the rents and 
rates to be charged for water, heat, gas or electric light or 
power. That being true, when the council attempts to act 
there will be more or less disagreement and controversy, and 
it is important that the extent and limits of the power and 
tne principles governing its exercise should be well considered 
and understood. 

At the outset the council may be confronted by the claim 
that in connection with the franchise granting authority to 
erect and operate the works there is some contract whic! 
abridges the power of the council to regulate rates. I do not 
believe that a governmental power such as this can be 
abridged by contract. The Supreme Court of this State has 
in one or more cases intimated that it could not be done. | 
am aware of no case where the Supreme Court of the Unite: 
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States has said that the powe: to regulate had been granted 
away by a legislative contract. Until that court has so de- 
cided, we may well rely upon the reasoning of those authori- 
ties which hold that one legislature can not deprive a future 
legislature of the right to exercise a purely legislative or 
governmental power. 

If these powers could be abridged by contract, the statute 
above referred to and the act of the Twenty-second General 
Assembly, of which it is a reenactment, expressly provide 
that the power to regulate and fix rents and rates shall not 
be abridged by ordinance, resolution or contract; so that 
there has been no abridgement of the right of regulation in 
connection with any franchise granted since 1888, whatever 
language may have been used in the grant. Furthermore, 
most of these utilities are owned and operated by private cor- 
porations which hold all their franchises subject to the power 
reserved to the legislature in Art. 8, Sec. 12, of the Constitu- 
tion, and Sec. 1619 of the Code, to amend or repeal all laws 
for the organization of corporations, or granting special or 
exclusive privileges or immunities, and, whenever necessary 
for the public good, to regulate, withhold and subject to con- 
ditions upon its enjoyment, every such franchise obtained, 
used or enjoyed. 

The reguiat on of rates, therefore, by the legislature, or 
by a city council, under the authority delegated by this 
statute is not an act impairing the obligation of any contract, 
but is the exercise of a right reserved in the contract be- 
tween the company and the State. This is settled by ce 
cisions of our Supreme Court and the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


Following the granger legislation in the early seventies, 
it was strenuously insisted that laws which regulated and 
limited the charges of railroad companies and the owners of 
warehouses and elevators, water works, gas works and the 
like, denied to the owners the equal protection of the law, 
appropriated their property without due process of law, and 
violated other constitutional guarantees; but the power of the 
legislature by itself or through commissions or city councils 
to regulate the charges of those engaged in public employments, 
or whose property is devoted to a public use or affected by a 
public interest, has long been settled. 

In the leading case of Munn Vv. Illinois, 94 U. S. 113, it 
was held that when one devotes his property to a public use 
or uses it in an employment in which the public has an in- 
terest, he holds it subject to public regulation as to the rate 
of charge for the service. In Spring Valley Water Works Vv. 
Schottler, 110 U. S. 347, it was held that it is within the 
power of government to regulate the prices at which water 
shall be sold by one who enjoys the virtual monopoly of sale, 
and that such regulations do not deprive a person of his 
property without due process of law: and in another cese 
(Georgia Ry. & Bkg. Co. v. Smith, 128 U. Ss. 174), it was 
held that property of a public service corporation is affected 
with a public use, and the business in which it is used is 
subject to legislative control, not merely as to provisions 10r 
security against accidents and for the convenience of the 
public, but also to prevent extortion by unreasonable charges 
and favoritism by unjust discrimination; and that such prop- 
erty is subject to legislative control in all respects neces- 
sary to protect the public against danger, injustice and op- 
pression. 

It has been, and may again be objected that this power 
should be exercised by the legislature itself and should not 
be delegated, and especially that to city councils should not 
be delegated the power to fix rates and prices, since they vir- 
tually represent the buyers. In answer to such an objection, 
it was said by the Supreme Court of the United States (Spring 
Valley Water Works v. Schottler, 110 U. 8. 347): “It is said 
that appointing municipal officers to fix prices between the 








seller and the buyers is in effect appointing the buyers them- 
selves, since the buyers elect the officers, and that this is a 
violation of the principle that no man shall be a judge in his 
own case. But the officers are selected as the governing 
board of the municipality, and they are to act in their of- 
ficial capacity as such board when performing the duty which 
has been imposed upon them. The general duty is, within 
the limits of their powers, to administer the local government, 
and in so doing to provide that all shall so conduct them- 
selves and so use their own property as not to unnecessarily 
injure others. They are elected by the people for that pur- 
pose, and whatever is within the just scope of that purpose 
may properly be entrusted to them as the discretion of the 
legislature. The municipal authorities have been 
created a special tribunal to determine what, as between the 
public and the company, shall be deemed a reasonable price 
auring a certain limited period. Like every other tribunal 
establ'sned by the legislature for such purpose, their duties 
are judicial in their nature, and they are bound in morals and 
in law to exercise an honest judgment as to all matters sub- 
mitted to their officia: determination. It is not to be pre- 
sumed that they will act otherwise than according to this 
rule.” 


In numerous cases decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, from the Granger cases (94 U. S., 113-187) down 
to the latest on the subject (San Diego Land & Town Co. v. 
Jasper, 189 U. S. 439), and in the best considered opinions 
of State Supreme Courts, including the Supreme Court of 
Iowa (Cedar Rapids Water Co. v. Cedar Rapids, 118 iowa, 
234), it is declared that the fixing of rates, whether by the’ 
legislature or by a commission or city council, under au- 
thority delegated by the legislature, is a legislative function, 
and the action of the rate-fixing body in establishing a 
schedule of rates is a legislature act having the force of a 
law binding alike on the company furnishing the service and 
on the consumer, wnether public or private, receiving the 
service. Accordingly, it was held by the Supreme Court of 
the United States (Chicago M. & St. P. Ry. Co. v. Ackley, 94 
U. S. 179), that a railroad company could not recover ior 
transportation actually performed more than the statutory 
rate, although the rate demanded was no more than reasona- 
bie; and (Chicago M. & St. P. Ry. Co. v. Minn., 134 U, ». 
418) that until the judiciary has been appealed to to deciare 
t..e regulations made, whether by the legislature or by a 
commission, voidable pecause unreasonable, the tariff of rates 
so fixed is the law of the land, and must be submitted to 
.Olu by the carrier and the parties witn whom he deals; tnat 
the proper if not the only mode of judicial relief against the 
tariff of rates established by the legislature, or its commis- 
sion, is by a bill in chancery asserting its unreasonable cnar- 
acter and its conflict with the Cons.uctution of the Unitea 
States. and asking a decree of court forbidding the corpora- 
tion from exacting such fare as being excessive, or establish- 
ing its right to collect the rates as being within the limits 
of a just compensation for the service rendered. That until 
this is done it is not competent for each individual having 
dealings with the corporation, or for the corporation with 
regard to each individual which requires its services, to 
raise a contest in the courts over the questions which ought 
to be settled in this general and conclusive method. 

It would be a most interesting subject, to which one 
might devote all the time assigned to this paper, to trace 
the development of the law as declared by the courts on the 
subject of the regulation of rates and the limitations upon 
the powers of the legislature to fix rates and of the courts 
to interfere with or set aside schedules. 

In the earlier cases the Supreme Court of the United 
States said that for relief from abuses in legislation estab- 
lishing rates, the party injured must resort to the legisla- 
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ture and not to the courts, and used other language which 
was construed by many to mean that the power to fix rates 
for these quasi public services was similar to the power to 
fix interest rates, and that the reguiation was final and con- 
clusive against both the company and the public. Soon, how- 
ever, that court held (Chicago M. & St. P. Ry. Co. v. Minn., 
134 U. 8. 418, and other cases) that the power of the legisla- 
ture to fix rates was not without limit; that the power to 
regulate is not a power to destroy, and limitation is not the 
equivalent of confiscation, and that the question of the reason- 
ableness of a rate is a question for judicial investigation re- 
quiring due process of law for its determination. ° 

Again the language used by the Supreme Court was mis- 
understood, and by some was held to mean that the courts 
had the power to fix rates, or restrain the enforcement of rates 
which did not afford the full measure of what the court found 
to be a reasonable compensation. In some cases in inferior 
courts, where suits were brought to recover for services per- 
formed, the court refused to consider the established rate, 
and rendered judgment for what the court upon an inde- 
pendent investigation found to be a reasonable compensa- 
tion. 

The Supreme Court refused to set any precise bounds 
defining the extent to which the courts could interfere, but 
while saying that the rates must be reasonable and such as 
to afford just compensation, always refused to declare a 
schedule invalid unless it was established without regard to 
the rights of the company and the public, or the rates were 
so low as to afford no profit and amount to a destruction 
or confiscation of the value of the property employed. Some 
of the expressions used to define the limits within which 
the courts would interfere are the following: Dow v. Biedel- 
man, 121 U. 8S. 680, that under the schedule there was “such 
confiscation as amounted to a taking of property without just’ 
compensation; (Georgia Railroad & Banking Co. v. Smith, 
128 U. 8. 174), that the “rates were such that the service was 
required without reward or upon conditions amounting to the 
taking of property for public use without compensation;” or, 
(Chicago M. & St. P. Ry. Co. v Minn., 134 U. S. 459), that 
the rates were “so unreasonable as to practically destroy the 
value of the property of persons engaged in the business on 
the one hand, or so exorbitant as to be in utter disregard 
of the rights of the public for the use of the service on the 
other;” or, (St. Louis & S. F. Ry. Co. v. Gill, 156 U. s.. 
649), that the rates were “so unreasonable as to practically 
destroy the property of companies engaged in the carrying 
business;” or, (Covington & Lexington Turnpike Road Co. 
v. Sandford, 164 U. S. 199), that the rates were “so unjust 
as to destroy the value of the property for all the purposes 
for whicr it was acquirer.” 

While, as we have seen, there was language used in 
some of the earlier cases which seemed to declare that the 
action of the legislature was conclusive, and in later cases 
which some understood to mean taat the courts could fix 
rates and enjoin any schedule whicu did not allow the full 
measure of what the court found to be reasonable, a careful 
consideration of what was involved, what was decided, and 
the language used, will convince one that in no case has the 
~upreme Court of the United States used language which 
would justify the conclusion that there is an appeal from 
the legislature to the courts, or that the court can substitute 
its judgment for that of the rate-fixing body, or declare in- 
valid a schedule of rates because lower than the court would 
deem reasonable if charged with the duty of fixing rates. 

On the contrary, that court in a recent case (San Diego 
Land Co. v. National City, 174 U. 8S. 739), said: “The State 
cannot py any of its agencies, legislative, executive or judi- 
cial, withhold from the owners of private property just com- 
pensation for its use. That would be a deprivation of prop- 
erty without due process of law. But it should also be remem- 








bered that the judiciary ought not to interfere with the col 
lection of rates established under legislative sanction, unles: 
they are so plainly and palpably unreasonable as to mak« 
their enforcement equivalent to the taking of property for 
public use without such compensation as under all the cir- 
cumstances is just both to the owner and to the public.” 

And in another case (San Diego Land & Town Co. v. 
Jasper, 189 U. S. 439), where an ordinance fixing water rates 
was attacked as unreasonable, that court said: “In a case 
lixe this we do not feel bound to re-examine and weigh al! 
the evidence, or to proceed according to our independent 
opinion as to what are the proper rates. It is enough if we 
cannot say that it was impossible for a fair-minded board 
to come to the result which was reached. We do not sit as 
a general appellate board of revision for all rates and taxes 
in the United States. We stop with considering whether it 
clearly appears that the Constitition of the United States has 
been infringed, together with such collateral questions as 
may be incidental to our jurisdiction over that one.” 

This then is the law: That cities and towns have the 
legislative power to fix the rates to be charged for the ser- 
vices rendered by those operating public utilities; 

That the regulation adopted has the force of law, and is 
the measure of what the company can charge and the con- 
sumer must pay; 

That the rates must be reasonable, and neither so 
unreasonably low as to practically destroy the value of the 
property employed, nor so exorbitantly high as to be in 
utter disregard of the rights of the public for the use of the 
service; 

That the courts have jurisdiction by injunction or other 
compendious process to compel obedience to a schedule which 
prescribes reasonable rates, or to restrain the enforcement 
of a schedule which is unreasonable or exorbitant; 

That when the council has fully and fairly investigated 
and fixed a rate which is believed to be reasonable, the 
courts cannot step in and nullify it because upon a similar 
investigation the court would reach a different conclusion 
as to what would be reasonable; in other words, to justify 
interference by the courts, the rates must be so plainly and 
palpably unreasonable as to make their enforcement equiva- 
lent to the taking of property for public use without such 
compensation as under all the circumstances is just, botn 
to the owner and to the public. 

The power delegated to city councils to fix rates and 
rents to be charged for the services rendered by public serv- 
ice corporations is one of the most important given them, 
while the duty which they are called upon to perform is 
most difficult, and often requires many statistics and the 
aid of technical skill and training. 

While the courts do not fix rates or prescribe the com- 
pensation which the owner of a public utility should re- 
ceive, there are cases which enumerate some of the matters 
which should be taken into consideration, or lay down some 
rules which should be followed by the rate-fixing body. It 
would not be possible within the limits of this paper to refer 
at length to the cases on this subject, and I shall content 
myself by referring to one of the best and more recent, 
namely: the decision of Our own Supreme Court in Cedar 
Rapids Water Co. v. Cedar Rapids, 118 Iowa, 234, where the 
question at issue was the reasonableness of a schedule. of 
water rates. The court, after citing and quoting from many 
leading cases, said: “We think a study of the cases we have 
cited, and the manifest tendency of current decisions, justify 
us in assuming that while the original cost of the works. 
their present value, the cost of replacing them if destroyed. 
the amount of stocks and bonds outstanding, the gross ani 
net income, rates of interest and other kindred matters, are 
all proper to be considered in arriving at a conclusion upon 
the reasonableness of the schedule, no one of them should 
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be according controlling influence. The Supreme Court of 
the United States (Turnpike Co. v. Sandford, 164 U. 8. 578) 
has stated the principle thus: ‘It cannot be said that a 
corporation is entitled as of right and without reference to 
the interests of the public, to realize a given per cent. upon 
its capital stock. * * ® Each case must depend upon its 
special facts, and when a court, without assuming itself to 
prescribe rates, is required to determine whether the rates 
prescribed by the Legislature are, as an entirety, so unjust 
as to destroy the value of the property for all the purposes 
for which it was acquired, its duty is to take into consid- 
eration the interests of both the public and the owner of the 
property, with all the circumstances that are fairly to be 
considered in determining whether the Legislature, under 
the guise of regulating rates, exceeded its constitutional au- 
thority and practically deprived an owner of his property 
without due process of law.’” In that case the Supreme 
Court of Iowa, after considering what was the present fair 
value of the company’s property, the total earnings of the 
works, the operating expenses, taxes and rates of interest, 
concluded that the rates complained of were reasonable, and 
said: “This estimate of earnings may be very materially 
reduced, or the estimate of the value of the plant very mate- 
rially increased before the court will be justified in saying 
that the plaintiff's property is being exposed to destruction 
or confiscation by an unprofitable schedule of rates.” In 
that case the claim was made for restoring to the owner 
during the life of the plant his capital invested; in denying 
this the court said: “We see no reason why plaintiff, in addl- 
tion to operating expenses, repairs and other ordinary 
charges, should be allowed to reduce the apparent profits by 
deductions for a restoration or rebuilding fund. The setting 
aside of such a fund may be good business policy, and if the 
company sees fit to devote a portion of its profits to that pur- 
pose, no one can complain; but it is in no sense a charge 
affecting the net earnings of the works; to hold otherwise 
is to say that the public must not only pay the reasonable 
and fair value of the services rendered, but must, in addition, 
pay the company the full value of its works every forty 
years, the average period estimated by plaintiff, for all time 
to come.” 

As I read the cases referred to, the courts do not in 
ascertaining the value of the property, include anything for 
the franchise, and it is not easy to understand why it should 
be included, although it will undoubtedly be claimed by the 
company. 

When a city council is called upon to establish a schedule 
of rates, it should be remembered that these public service 
industries are virtual monopolies. Their charges cannot be 
regulated by competition, neither are the owners in danger 
of losing their business through the efforts of competitors. 
It is true that their property used in the business is gen- 
erally so permanently fixed to the soil or buried in the streets 
that it would be impracticable to remove it or devote it to 
another use; but so ordinarily is it with a mill or factory, 
whose business may be destroyed by competition. Further- 
more, in a manufacturing business there is more or less 
danger of loss from bad bills, which does not to any great 
extent affect the business of one operating a public utility. 
An ordinary manufacturing company must make good prices 
in good times in order to tide over the low prices and lim- 
ited sales of times of depression. The city and its inhabitants 
must have the services of a water company, a gas company 
or electric lighting company whether business conditions are 
good or bad, and the income of these industries is compara- 
tively steady and little affected by the hazards to which 
other industries are subject. That this is the opinion of 
investors is evidenced by the low rates of interest at which 
it is possible to float bonds covering substantially the entire 
cost or value of such plants. 















These things being true, it is evident that the net income 
to be provided for need not, to be just, be ag great as would 
be expected from the same capital invested in a mill, factory 
or mercantile establishment. 

On the other hand, these industries are rendering a pub- 
lic service, and it is to the interest of the city and its in- 
habitants that the service be efficient. If the rates allowed 
are liberal, the public has a right to demand the best service, 
and generally the owners, if they are wise, will give as good 
service as they can afford, in order to increase the use of 
the service and avoid the agitation for reducing rates which 
is sure to follow poor service. But if the rates are too low, 
the owner may be compelled to reduce the quality of the 
service and omit necessary improvements, in order to meet 
operating expenses and interest and leave something for divi- 
dends. It is as detrimental to the interests of the public 
and as unwise to fix rates so low as to drive the company 
into a receivership, as it is unjust and unfair to the people 
to fix rates so high as to amount to extortion. Exorbitant 
rates or poor service are both injurious to the public welfare. 

In fixing rates one of tlie first things to consider is the 
capital upon which the income is to be earned. This does 
not mean the aggregate of the stock and bonds, for the stock 
is apt to be watered and the bonds inflated for the benefit 
of the owners rather than for the improvement of the plant; 
neither does it mean the cost of the plant with all permanent 
improvements, for that may include many parts long since 
worn out and replaced, or may include the cost of expensive 
mistakes and extravagant construction; neither does it mean 
cost of reproduction, although that is a better criterion than 
either of the others, for there may be many parts of the 
plant which could well be omitted or are not necessary to 
render the service. All these things, as well as the estimated 
cost of a new plant necessary to render the service, and 
many other matters should be taken into consideration. The 
endeavor should be to ascertain the present fair value of the 
property actually used and useful in the rendition of the 
service. 

Haying found the value of the plant, the net income 
which the owner should receive should next be determined. 
This should be enough to give a fair interest on the value 
of the property. 

The next item is the amount of expense for operation, 
repairs and taxes. In ascertaining this item, the council 
must depend largely upon the experience of the company, 
but it should neither allow for extravagance nor require a 
niggardly practice. While, as was said by our Supreme 
Court, the company is not entitled to have the rates high 
enough to provide a restoration or rebuilding fund, the al- 
lowance for repairs should be sufficient to replace those parts 
which wear out and have to be thrown aside; i. e. should 
include cost of maintenance. 

The rates should be such that the gross income will 
provide for all these items. If the council is informed as to 
the income which the rates in force have produced, it can 
generally readjust the schedule so as to produce the income 
which the company ought to receive. In adjusting rates 
due regard should be had to the interests of different classes 
of consumers. If the rates paid by the city for the service 
it receives are low, a higher rate must be paid for domestic 
service, manufacturing and others. Some cities, in order to 
foster manufacturing and other industries, make a low rate 
for them and a correspondingly higher rate to be paid by 
taxation. The adjusting of the schedule to the different 
classes of service is therefore largely a matter of policy, 
provided that the entire income which the rates produce 
will afford the company a reasonable compensation for the 
entire service. 

It is manifest that the council must get from the owner 
of the utility much of the information necessary to adjust 
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and establish a schedule of rates. If it is given at all, it will 
generally be with extreme reluctance, and sometimes will be 
intentionally misleading. The company is apt to feel, when 
an attempt is made to adjust rates, that a great injustice 
is about to be perpetrated. In this it is sometimes right, 
but is generally wrong. The people are generally willing to 
pay a fair price for what they get, and if the company will 
honestly and courteously give to the council] the information 
needed, and lend its assistance to make a fair adjustment 
of the schedule upon the different kinds of service, it will 
generally get fairer rates than it would if the council is 
compelled to guess at matters. 


In conclusion, I wish to call attention to one matter 
which is worthy the attention of the Legislature and of our 
committee on law reform. We have seen that to city coun- 
cils have been confided in respect to fixing rates the most 
important powers and imposed upon them duties very diffi- 






A citizen of Bogota once told an American visitor that 
the civil code of the United States of Couombia was in every 
way the equal of the historic “Code Napoleon.” Be this as 
it may, Colombian law in practice infrequently varies con- 
s:aeraviy from the Colombian law in theory. 

To cite an instance: A short time ago a man was shot 
.n one of the hotels beyond the marset place of Bogota. . —e 
matter was turned over to the police, who rested, .itera..y 
speaking, on the case. At last & was reported that an 
Italian who had aone the shooting was in hiding in a canyon 
some miles from the city. A body of police, armed with 
.-emingtons, was dispatched to capture nim. From an emi- 
nence they saw him busied about the -.ushwood shacua - 
-ad built himself. Without a word they opened fire, and the 
man fell, riddled with bullets. A rope was fastened to the 
heels of the corpse, and it was dragged over the rough road 
for half a mile, until the procession reached a spot where a 
cart could be obtained for its transportation. 

The body was cast into a hole in the pauper cemetery, 
and then the trial began. THe chief witness against the dead 
defendant was the man who had been hit, and who was up 
and about the day after the shooting. 

Another case in point is that of a soldier who, while on 
guard duty over the unfortunates of the chain gang, was 
annoyed by the ridicule of a number of women. He finally 
raised his rifle and fired at the most persistent of his perse- 
cutors. The bullet went through her forehead, killing her in- 
stantly; struck another woman in the line of fire and shat- 
tered the leg of a third. Both of these women subsequently 
died. The soldier was promoted to a sergeantcy for his vigi- 
lance. 

Some years ago a keg containing $0v,000 in American 
gold reached the isthmus. While in charge of the Panama 
railroad the keg disappeared. As a result a number of Ameri- 
cans, seven ail told, were arrested and tarown into prison. 
ino formal charge was ever made against them, but for 
months they were confined in a damp, noisome vault, whose 
only means of ventilation was a narrow slit looking seaward. 
Through this the sight of Old Glory flying at the masthead 
of tne ships in the harbor was to be had, adding another 
misery to their confinement. Ultimately they were put “in 
liberty,” but never received any indemnity for their sufferings. 

The facts in the case were these: The money, sent to 
the isthmus, to be transferred to the pay department of an 
American man-of-war, was missed between a Saturday night 
and Tuesday morning. It is said that on the Monday, whica 
was a holiday, a half-caste gambler embarked in a California- 
bound steamer. He carried a bulky package, of which he 
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cult of performance. To act intelligently and do justice, 
they should be informed as to the cost and value of the 
plant, the expense of operation and other cost of rendering 
the service; the income received under the existing schedule, 
and should have many other statistics. To aid the council 
to obtain the information necessary to properly perform their 
duties in fixing rates and equalizing assessments, a law 
should be passed similar to those in respect to railroads, 
telegraphs and telephones, requiring annual reports to be 
filed with the city and with the executive council, covering al: 
the items of information necessary not only to fix rates, 
but make proper assessments for taxation. These reports, 
when compiled and printed under State supervision, would 
be of great value to city officers, to the owners of utilities 
and to students of civics. They would lead to better and 


more uniform practice throughout the State in establishing 
rates and in making assessments for taxation of public 
service industries. 


seemed extremely ‘solicitious, never letting it out of his sight 
for a moment. The following morning the money was miss- 
ed. Investigation disclosed certain incidents in the missing 
man’s career. Back history pointed to him as a thief. In 
those days there was no telegraphic communication between 
the outside world and Panama, and neither the money nor 
the missing gambler was ever heard of again. 


There is no capital punishment in Colombia. Ten years 
is a maximum imprisonment, even for the slayer of a dozen 
men. The only men who ever get the maximum penalty, 
however, are foreigners. 


Only a short time ago the “o’er smart” captain of a 
Yankee trading schooner was accused of having “out-gener- 
aled” a Baranquilla merchant out of some seven or eight 
hundred dollars. He was sentenced to a fate worse than 
death—three years in the Bogota prison—by the same judge 
who, a few days before, had acquitted a man eharged with 
killing his wife in cold blood. 


Every effort has made by the consul to obtain a diminu- 
tion of the sentence, but nothing came of it. In less than 
half the period of his sentence the captain, originally a robust, 
healthy man, was dead. The case of Captain Harwood is a 
celebrated one on the isthmus, 

The funerals of Colombian prisoners are, as may be 
imagined, frequent. They are always conducted at dead of 
night. The interment takes place in some desolate, weed- 
grown spot. The coffin is carried by the dead man’s ceu 
mates, preceded by a man with a Jantern. An armed guard 
brings up the rear. 

The Colombian marriage laws are peculiar to the country. 
Tne following extracts may prove interesting: 


“Articie 24. Marriage contracted according to the rites 
of the Catholic religion of itself annu:s (ipse jure) a purely 
civil marriage previously entered .uto by the contracting 
parties with other persons. 

“Article 36. The man who, having married civilly, mar- 
ries subsequently another woman, according to the rites of 
the Catholic religion, is obliged to provide maintenance for 
..e¢ rst wife and her chilaren so long as she does not marry 
according to Catholic rite.” 

4: was the passage of these enactments in 1888 that caused 
..e rebellion of the liberal party and showed the strength of 


- the Church of Rome in Colombia. 


Under the laws of Colombia the press is theoretically at 
full liberty to discuss any subject, but recent laws inflict 
severe penalties on the publishing of any article reflecting 
on tae church. 
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The Dewey Prize 


Under order of the court the prize money growing out 
of the battle of Manila Bay has, within the last few days, 
been distributed. This completes an amount of litigation 
which in its novel and interesting features has seldom been 
exceeded in recent years. The statute granting bounty and 
prize money to the officers and men of a victorious fleet 
was repealed with the Personal act of March 3, 1899, when 
it raised the salaries of naval officers to the same rates as 
those of officers of corresponding rank in the army. Some 
of the old naval men here predict that this bounty and prize 
money system would be restored, were the United States 
again to engage in a desperate struggle with a great naval 
Power, as « stimulus to our officers and men to let nothing 
on the high seas escape their vigilance. But this prediction 
will probably never be realized. The whole tendency of the 
times and of civilization itself is in the other direction. No 
better argument could be obtained for compensating the 
navy for its deeds of valor in the regular way, instead of 
this salvage basis, than the experiences of the Government 
in these last great cases. 

For many years the law in England and America has 
given some financial award for success in a naval engage- 
ment, particularly where the enemy’s vessels, or other prop- 
erty, are captured. A similar reward was given until about 
the middie of the eighteenth century for the capture of 
enemy’s property on land, known as booty, and many of the 
famous oid cases in the English law reports come under this 
head. We, in this country, never allowed any share in the 
proceeds of captures on land to the army, but we did adhere 
to the English practice of giving prize money and bounty 
to officers and men of the navy, which is a natural outgrowth 
of the privateering practice of the past. At the outbreak of 
the Spanish war, the act of 1864 was in force. It gave two 
Classes of rewards, bounty for the destruction of the enemy’s 
vessels of war and prize money for the capture of his prop- 
erty, as the result of an action. 

When Dewey fought the battle of Manila Bay, he earned, 
under existing law, both these forms of reward, but the 
circumstances were of so peculiar a nature that many inter- 
esting questions arose during the long litigation which has 


followed. tivery one of the Spanish vessels was either sunk, 
destroyed or captured, and the navy yard at Cavite was 
captured, and all the stores there, belonging to the King of 
Spain, fell into Dewey’s hands. With three exceptions all 
the Spanish vessels that took an active part in that fight 
were totally destroyed, so that nothing of value could be 
recovered from them. But the Isla de Cuba, the Isla de 
Luzon and the Don Juan de Austria, while sunk by the 
Spaniards themselves, after the engagement, by opening the 
sea valves, and their upper works subsequently burned by 
Admiral Dewey at the time when he supposed his own stay 
in Manila would be very short, were afterward raised by 
the United States’ forces and taken to Hongkong. The ves- 
sels were there repaired, and are now in the United States 
navy, known by their old Spanish names, in accordance with 
a long-standing international practice. One of them is used 
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as a gunboat in the Philippines, another is undergoing re 


pairs here, while the third is a practice ship at Annapolis. 
A large number of smaller vessels, then in active use in 
connection with the navy yard, were captured afloat, and 


were at once turned over for active use in our navy. One 
of these was the Manila, a vessel of 1,900 tons. Dewey all 
this time had before him the provisions of the Revised Stat- 
utes in regard to prize money, which imposed upon the 
commanding officer of the victorious fleet the duty of ap- 
praising the captured property. But he was more of a 
naval officer than a lawyer, and was more intent on making 
his victory complete than of realizing on its pecuniary re- 
turns. The board asked whether the property remaining on. 
land in the navy yard should be appraised, but Dewey told 
them to confine their work to a very limited range of prop- 
erty, greatly underestimating his rights. When the Admiral 
and his officers and men placed their claim for bounty and 


prize money in the hands of their attorneys, it was found 
that this original appraisement did not include articles which 
were properly subject to prize, such as the contents of the 
very valuable arsenal and navy yards. The attorneys also 
believed that the three vessels which were sunk in the en- 
gagement but afterward raised, should be admitted as prize. 

The Navy Department saw considerable litigation in 
sight, especially since the law gives a larger measure of 
compensation for destroying an enemy’s fleet which is equal 
or superior to the capturing force than if the conditions are 


the reverse. Dewey’s apparent indifference to his own inter- 
ests was somewhat extraordinary in view of the fact that in 
the eases growing out of Admiral Farragut’s capture of 
New Orleans the deposition of Lieutenant George Dewey 
is on file in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 
There was $960,000 in prize money as a result of the taking 
of New Orleans for distribution among its captors. 

A serious difficulty came up in adjudging this question 
of relative strength on account of the land batteries. If these 
were counted Dewey certainly overcame a superior force, 
especially in view of the estimates of competent naval au- 
thorities that one gun on shore equals from two to six guns 


of the same calibre on ship. The reasons for this are many, 
the chief of which is the advantage of firing from a sta- 
tionary platform. But the Spanish fleet itself was quite in- 
ferior to Dewey’s in weight and effectiveness of the ordnance. 
It was clear, then, that if the shore batteries were counted, 
the bounty and prize money would be just double what 
could otherwise be allowed. 

The Navy Department referred the claims for the bounty 
to the Court of Claims in January, 1899. In proceedings to 


condemn property taken as prize the property is itself 
brought into court and there taken possession of by the 
marshal and sold under his orders. In this case the 


United States forces had taken possession of the captured 
property long before, using the vessels for warlike operations 
and the material in the navy yard for repairing its own 


fleet, and finally for the transports of the army. The law 
makes provision in such cases that the appraiseed value of 
the property thus appropriated shall be deposited with the 
court. The captors filed a libel in prize against the property 
and against the Secretary of the Navy and all other persons 
claiming interest in it. Accordingly, in July, 1899, proceed- 
ings were begun both in the Court of Claims to recover 
bounty and in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, 
sitting as a prize court of the United States, to recover 
prize money. 
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The case upon which the results most depended was 
obviously that of Farragut in 1862. The conditions were 
much the same in respect to the most litigated question. Far- 
ragut’s greatest difficulty was in Forts St. Philip and Jack- 
son. After these were passed, the naval force which he 
met was greatly inferior to his own, although his victory 
required great daring on account of the command of the 
river which the opposing vessels had. The courts then took 
into consideration the forts, and he was allowed prize money 
and bounty at double rates. This question came up in both 
the Dewey cases. It was presented in the Court of Claims 
first, and after very full argument was decided against the 
Admiral. The court held that the terms of the statute 
plainly bound it to consider only the naval equipment, no 
matter how actively land forces took part in the battles, or 
how much they increased the difficulties in the way of the 
victory. The Farragut case was not regarded as a conclu- 
sive precedent, because that question had there been con- 
ceded by the Government, and not made a subject of liti- 
gation. 


The Court of Claims in the Dewey case found that the 
total number of men on the enemy’s vessels was 2,973, or, 
deducting the men on the enemy’s three vessels which were 
restored, there were 1,914 on board the vessels destroyed, 
and at the rate of $100 for each man sent to destruction 
under this humane and merciful law the court awarded 
$191,400. Of this Admiral Dewey’s share of 5 per cent. 
amounted to $9,570. The officers and men, with the exception 
of the commanding officers of the vessels and the fieet cap- 
tain, shared exactly in accordance with their rates of pay, 
getting each a little over two months’ salary. The captain 
of each vessel received one-tenth of the total awarded to her. 


Dewey’s counsel took the case to the Supreme Court of 
the United States on this question, where it was elaborately 
argued. But the Supreme Court affirmed the judgment, in a 
very strongly expressed opinion, by Justice Harlan. Three 
Justices, including the Chief Justice, dissented. 


One interesting question arose in this case that returned 
to trouble the counsel] in the prize case which followed, was 
the claim made by the merchant officers and men of the 
steamers Nanshan and Zafiro, which had been purchased by 
Dewey before the outbreak of the war, one to carry coal 
and the other for supplies. He put on board a naval officer 
and five men to take charge of each vessel, and then en; 
gaged a merchant captain, officers and men at double their 
current wages, to continue with their vessels. The captain 
of one of these applied for a share in the bounty. The Court 
of Claims overruled him on the ground that these were 
not fighting vessels, and that its officers and men were of 
the nature of hired employees and not enlisted men in the 
military service of the United States . 

Almost insurmountable difficulties presented them- 
selves as soon as proceedings in the prize case were begun, 
in getting testimony to show what the captured property 
was. It had become so scattered and the officers who knew 
anything about it were so widely separated that the counsel 
for the claimants were a long time in getting the threads of 
the evidence together. This entailed almost endless corre- 
spondence. The counsel for the Government resisted the 
claim that the three vessels which were sunk, but afterward 
raised, were legitimate prizes, but the greatest contest was 
over the captured property ashore. It was pointed out that 
under the Civil War precedents the Supreme Court had re- 
fused to allow for such property. This was answered by 
showing the liberalization of the law which had been accom- 
plished near the close of the Civil War. Justice Bradley 
finally decided that the land captures were not prizes, but 
held that the vessels sunk and afterward raised were. Thia 
was a compromise result. 











When Admiral Dewey was consulted as to whether pro- 
ceedings should be instituted, he instructed his counsel not 
to continue the litigation, provided the Government would 
agree to accept Bradley’s decree as final. He did this in 
spite of his counsel, who thought there was an excellent 
chance of success on both counts in the Supreme Court. It 
happened that the Government’s attorney declined to close 
the litigation with Justice Bradley’s decree, and an appeal 
was entered by the United States. Therefore, Admiral Dewey 
also appealed. 


The case was decided by the Supreme Court in February, 
1903, in a way highly favorable to the Dewey claimants. 
Justice Bradley’s judgment was affirmed in regard to the 
vessels sunk and afterward recovered, but reversed in re 
gard to the property captured on land. , 


It was supposed that this would end the litigation, but, 
unfortunately, a serious question of fact still remained—the 
exact value of these articles. The case was remanded to the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia and an auditor 
of that court, an officer of twenty-five years’ experience, was 
assigned to hear the testimony. Questions of fact were ela- 
borately argued, the Government contesting a large number 
of points. He finally allowed $828,732. This was reduced 
$55, Dewey’s counsel waiving a point, and the decree was 
entered the 28th of March last. 

A question of costs then arose which threatened to 
suspend the final settlement of the case for more than a year. 
The law provided that half of the net proceeds of the prop- 
erty, where the opposing vessels were of inferior force, should 
go to the naval pension fund, which is something held in 
trust by the Secretary of the Navy and invested in United 
States bonds. The other half goes to the captors. Herbert 
& Micou, the attorneys for Admiral Dewey, and George A. 
and William B. King, the attorneys for some of the other 
officers and men who had been fighting these cases, contended 
that the full sum had been condemned in prize through their 
exertion, and that the increase of the naval pension fund 
was in consequence due to them, since the Government had 
fought the whole proceedings. They argued that compen- 
sation should be allowed to them from the fund before the 
division took place. This was sustained by the auditor, and 
the case went back to court under an exception taken by 
counsel for the Government, who contended that he was 
there as defender of the naval pension fund from any in- 
roads whatever. After two months’ deliberation Justice 
Gould sustained the decision of the auditor, holding that 
as the attorneys had been working for the joint benefit of 
the captors and naval pension fund, they were entitled to 
their percentage in both. 


The question then went before Attorney-General Moody 
to decide whether an appeal should be taken on this point 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. He gave this 
very careful study, but a few days ago announced that there 
had been sufficient litigation for the ends of justice, and notice 
was formally given that the case was closed. Appropriation 
had meantime been made by Congress, after the decision of 
the Supreme Court, for the estimated amount of the prize 
money. This was in the Treasury awaiting a fina] dispost 
tion of the case in court, and a certified copy of the decree 
was taken to the Treasury the very day the decree was ren- 
dered and the money was thereupon placed to the credit 
of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia. 

The total amount of this prize money which went to 
the captors is $370,366, of which Admiral Dewey received 
$18,560. The further distribution is on the same principle 
as in the bounty case. Here the returns amount to about five 
months’ pay for each man, instead of two months’ pay. Thus 
close our bounty and prize money chapters.—(N. Y. “Post.”) 
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Municipal Ownership. 


A Criticism by the 


The July issue of “The American Lawyer” contains an 
article on “Municipal Ownership of Public Utilities,” by 
Robert E. Morris, of the Kansas City bar, which is a fair 
specimen of the kind of special pleading indulged in by its 
opponents. With the writer’s remarks on the United States 
cities and systems we are not at present concerned, but if 
he refers to the experience of British cities and quotes some 
British opinions, an exposure of his methods may not be un- 
interesting, more especially since in the article itself not 
the slightest indication is given that authorities far more 
reliable than those he mentions stand for the principle he 
seeks to overturn, This is quite characteristic of the straits 
to which monopolist defenders are driven, Their efforts to 
enlighten public opinion are not accompanied by any sincere 
endeavor to present the issue fairly or to give a correct ex- 
planation of the results hitherto attained. 

But as in all communities and on all questions there is al- 
ways a certain amount of biased judgment expressed by 
individuals who as matter of prejudice or self-interest oppose 
new departures, however sound and advantageous they may 
be, it is not difficult to secure a measure of seeming authori- 
tative support. This Mr. Morris does, and doubtless the 
United States citizen who reads his article is impressed with 
the reference to Lord Claude Hamilton, another anonymous 
writer, evidently of the same standing, and that energetic 
champion of private interests, Robert P. Porter. 
this latter luminary, Frederick Upham Adams, who recently 
contributed an illustrative series of articles on municipal 
ownership in Britain to the Chicago “Record-Herald,” after 
quoting the most recent figures relative to municipal and pri- 


vately owned street railway systems ,said: “These figures 
are official and do not go far to support the contention of 


Robert T. Porter to the effect that public ownership is a | 


failure in Great Britain. He wrote a series of articles to 
that end recently and is being either denounced or laugned 
at all over the United Kingdom. In passing,” adds Mr. Adams, 
“I will state that Mr. Porter is responsible for similar state 
ments which have been printed widely in the United States.” 


So much for one of Mr. Morris’ named authorities, The other, | 
Lord Claude Hamilton, a reactionary Conservative of the | 


old school, and the chairman of the Great Eastern Iaiiway 
Company, is certainly not a man to whom any well advised 
inquirer would go for enlightenment. If such as these 
are the only authorities Mr. Morris can get to support his 
views, his case is weak enough in all conscience. 

Mr. Morris falls into the same mistake which the “World” 
has repeatedly rectified, that municipal control necessarily 


means constant changes of management. Now this emphati- | 


cally is not true in British experience, nor need it be so in 
any city which follows British methods. The public officia!s 
responsible for the management of the public utilities under 
their control hold practically life appointments, they are 
experts in their business, and stand in the first rank in 
point of ability, experience and practical result. Municipali- 
ties have no difficulty in obtaining the best talent, nor in 


Britain, at any rate, do they need fear a comparison between | 


_ he calls the alarming increase of local debt. 





Regardirg | 


| pleading. 


Toronto ‘‘ World, ” 


the working of their public plants and those still adminis- 
tered by private companies. The figures contained in Mr. 
Adams’ closing article conclusively prove this, and they have 
been on former occasions given by the “World.’ One state- 
ment may be repeated in evidence—“the percentage of profit 
on the money invested in municipally owned street railway 
systems is 7% and 4% for private companies.” 

Another objection brought forward by Mr. Morris, and 
the one in which he appeals to Mr. Porter, deals with what 
No doubt local 
debts have largely increased, since municipalities cannot ac- 
quire great public utilities without incurring large capital 
expenditures. But the whole question is whether that expenci- 
ture is, or is not, productive. Here Mr. Adams’ opinion may 
again be given. He says: “The falsity of the statement that 
municipal ownership has imposed vast burdens on the tax- 
payers is evidenced by the fact that in the four years men- 
tioned the average charge against the rates was not much 
more than $500,000 in all of Great Britain, and a large share 
of this was for waterworks. Beyond question the distinctively 
reproductive municipal enterprises are now not only paying 
for themselves, but in the process are contriputing to the 
relief of general taxation.” It must be kept in mind that the 
British Parliament grants no powers of this kind io munici- 
palities except under condition of repayment of the debt by 
the operation of a sinking fund. The sums so paid are con- 


tributed out of revenue. The result of course. will be that 


at the conclusion of the appointed terms these great public 
services will become free assets of the municipalities and 
be available in full for public benefit, 


Another point which greatly concerns Mr. Morris is 


| the great danger to local government, which will arise from 


the increase in the number of municipal employees. “This,” 
he says, “has been the history of the cities of Great Britain, 
in which municipal ownership has been extensively tried,” 


/ and in support he quotes Lord Claude Hamilton and anony- 


mous writer already referred to. It is safe to say that this 
danger in British cities, at least, is wholly imaginary, aad 
it is significant that although municipal employees have been 


| numbered by the thousands for years, both these authorities 


refer to the danger as prospective only. Of course, it is 
conceivable that, run as United States cities too often are, 
municipal ownership, like private ownership, might »eccume 
a weapon in the hands of unscrupulous politicians. But 
there is a remedy for that which United States citizens can 
themselves supply if they are so minded. Mr. Morris also 
refers in triumph to what he calls “a vivid illustration of 
the relative cost of operation by government, comparéd to 


| private companies,” which is that “the British Governmenz, 


which manages its own telegraph system, has lost up to 1903 


| the enormous sum of $4,000,000, while the Western Union 
| and Postal comuanies in the United States have made hand- 


some dividends to their owners.” What a piece of trash, 
though it is quite in keeping with the remainder of the 
If Mr. Morris had extended his researches into 
the relative cost and convenience of the telegraph facilitivs 
in the United Kingdom and the United States, he would 


| have found sufficient reason for the different results. But 
| that would not serve his purpose, so he is content to pass 


the half truth into currency for the benefit of those who may 
ve so deceived. 
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EVEN JURIES ARE HUMAN. 

In New York Isaac M. Brown has sued his former sweet- 
heart for breach of promise. Once he wanted a wife; now 
he wants money. Elmer Oliver, of Plymouth, Pa., is also 
suing the woman who rudely threw him down and claims 
large damages for lacerated feelings, lost time and sparking 
expenses. The cases have public importance only as they 
denote an attempt to break down the usual order of things. 

You laugh at the man who brings an action for breach of 
promise. You have a sneaking opinion that he doesn’t amount 
to much or he would hide his wounds; and, anyway, he 
couldn’t have been much of a lover. 

But when the woman sues no one blames her for extract- 
ing the last copper from the pockets of the faithless swain. 
The world says: “Make the villain pay!” 

Justice is supposed to be blind. But Justice can see a 
good-looking woman as far as the next one. Justice sits in 
the jury box, and admires her red lips and pink complexion, 


her tailor-made gown and her perfect figure. Her smile 


keeps the jury awake, and, somehow, personal appearance 
gets mixed up with law, and facts get small footing. 
Only the other day a famous New York Judge reversed 
the finding of a jury in an alimony proceedings on the ground 
that the jury was so influenced by the personal attractions 
of the woman plaintiff that their verdict was directly con- 


trary to the evidence. She was plainly an adventuress, and 
entitled to neither sympathy nor consideration. Yet a jury, 
composed of supposedly sane citizens, were ready for crime 
almost, because, forsooth, she smiled at them, and each in- 
dividual idiot on that jury probably hugged himself and con- 
sidered the smile his own. 

Yes, this is a funny world. If Messrs. Brown and Oliver 
have been courting homely women they may stand a show 
in court. If the maids are passing fair, Brown and Oliver 
will be lucky if they keep out of jail. As for recovering 
damages, huh! The gentlemen couldn’t pawn the findings 
of the juries for a plugged nickel.—Bridgeport (Ct.) “Post.” 


* * * 


THE CASUAL AND THE HABITUAL CRIMINAL. 

The late Dean Wayland, of the Yale Law School, in a 
memorable paper before the National Prison Congress, de- 
nouncéd as “monstrous and wholly indefensible” the idea 
that a criminal, unrepentant and unreformed, must be set 











at liberty on a certain day because, forsooth, his specific 
term has expired. He said: 


“It would seem that the bald statement of the proposition 
should be sufficient to expose its utter absurdity. Indeed, it 
would be ludicrous if there were not bound up with it so 
many and so serious evils. * * * When the doctrine is 
once practically, as well as theoretically, accepted, that the 
object of all imprisonment for crime is to protect society by 
confining and reforming the prisoner, we may hope that this 
flagrant abuse of the power of the State will be forever 
abated.” 


This line of thought leads irresistibly to the system of 
the indeterminate sentence. Such a system would very clearly 
differentiate between the first offender and the habitual crimi- 
nal, and one of the latter class who might escape with a 
relatively short term by simulating reform -and practicing 
good behavior, if returned to prison by reason of the misuses 
of his liberty, would have only himself to blame if he found 
it very much harder to get out the second time than the first. 

Mr. G. C, Speranza, in a contribution on this subject to 
“The American Law Journal,” makes the strong point that 
notwithstanding many and important reforms in prison ad- 
ministration our criminal and penal legislation tends to en- 
courage the survival rather than the elimination of the least 
fit. This the writer thinks is due to failure to discriminate 
between the habitual criminal who is immune to reformatory 
influences and the man who, although he may have committed 
a crime, is still amenable to reformative agencies. The fact 
that “persistence in criminal action” cannot be determined 
until more than one crime has been committed creates no 
element of embarrassment in dealing with first offenders. 
The object of prison discipline is to effect reforms in those 
who must be temporarily segregated from their fellows for 
the protection of society. The test of the habitual criminal 
is the lack of response to reformative influences. The be- 
ginner in crime, whatever his temperament or his apparent 
hardness of heart, is entitled to at least one opportunity to 
show whether he is thus amenable to reformatory influences 
or not. If not, and he persists in criminal action, the in- 
terest of society would seem to demand the indeterminate 
sentence and he must be made to understand that, having for- 
feited his chance to shape his own career, he belongs to the 
State, and that whether his imprisonment lasts for a shorter 
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or longer period depends upon himself. There is good rea- 


son to believe that such a system would deter many who 
make the mistake of defying the law from becoming habitual 
criminals through long association with the irreclaimably 
bad during the formative stage of their careers—New York 


“Times.” 


*” * a 


THE INDETERMINATE SENTENCE. 
One of the most important and still unsettled questions 
which concern society is that relating to the treatment of 
convicted criminals, those who have committed a felony but 
should not be classed as criminal, and those now technically 
referred to as delinquent. 
Anything which throws light on this problem or suggests 
a step toward its rational solution is deserving of carefu 
consideration, and we have seen no more enlightening treat- 
ment of the subject recently than that by Warren C. Spalding, 
secretary of the Massachusetts Prison Association, in a paper 
which appeared in a recent issue of “The American Lawyer. 
Mr. Spalding makes a comparison between the indetermi- 
nate and the definite sentence, by which he shows that the 
“provides the only proper distribution of judicial and 
administrative powers,” 


former 
and at the same time “puts em- 
phasis upon character by making discharge depend upon it. 
It centers attention upon the future.” 

The definite sentence concerns itself almost wholly with 
one illegal act. It looks ‘backward and asks what the offender 
did.: The indeterminate sentence seeks to punish for a spe- 
cific offense, but it also aims to reform the offender and asks 
what he will be and do and when he may be returned safely 
to the community from which the law removed him tempor- 
arily because he was unfit for it. 

Clearly this should be the chief aim of all our pena! in- 
stitutions. As Mr. Spalding truly says: “The state has a 
greater interest in what an offender will be and do in the 
years after his release than in what he did betore his im- 
prisonment began.” We are coming more and more to ask of 
our prisons, not What sort of persons do you receive? but 
What sort do you turn out? 


Another strong point noted in favor of the indeterminate 
sentence is that it facilitates the reinstatement of the pris- 
oner by giving assurance that the authorities believe he is 
fit for liberty. The continuance of this liberty is conditional, 
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but it carries with it a recommendation which cannot be given 
with release from'a definite sentence. 

It is true that the indeterminate sentence is subject to 
abuses and these have led to its expediency being questioned. 
But abuses seem to be inseparable from any reform and the 
advantages of the indeterminate sentence in securing the real 
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object of legal sentences are being developed so clearly that 
Mr. Spalding is justified in his belief that “it will in the end 
compel an entire change in prison methods.”—(Chicago 
“Post.”) 
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Brigadier-General George R. Davis contributes an article 
on “International Law, Its Past and Future,” to the Sep- 
tember issue of “Harper’s Magazine.” 

tk a oa 


Callaghan & Co. announce for immediate publication 
new editions of two old standard works—Brandt on Guaranty, 
2 vols., $12 net; and Sutherland on Statutory Construction, 
$6 net. 

* a * 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co. -have issued the long-delayed 
fourth volume of Thompson on Negligence, and announce 
that Vol. V is in press. The death of Judge Thompson will 
not delay the completion of the work, as the publishers now 
have the manuscript of the sixth and last volume, and it 
will appear shortly. The complete set of six volumes will 
sell for $36 net. 

a = = 

W. H. Lowdermilk & Co. have published, at 75 cents, a 
history of the Department of Justice, with an account of 
its functions, by James S. Easby-Smith. Its three chapters 
take up in turn the Attorney-General’s Office, the Department 
of Justice, and Functions of the Department, and an ap- 
pendix gives a list of the names of the principal officers of 
the department, with the dates of their incumbency. The his- 
torical part is brought down to the present summer. 

* * - 


“The Expansion of the Common Law” is the title of a 
book by sir Frederick Pollock, D. C. L., author of “Principles 
of Contracts,” “The Law of Torts” and co-author of Pollock 
and Maitland’s “History of English Law.” The new book 
has just been issued by Little, Brown & Co., and contains the 
lectures on “The Expansion of the Common Law” delivered 
by the distinguished Englishman to the law schools of sev- 
eral American universities last year, together with an ad- 
dress on “The Vocation of the Common Law.” 

+ o . 


The Bobbs-Merrill Co. announce that their new Blliott 
on Evidence will taxe up the different branches of the sub- 
ject in the following order: Vol. I—The nature, general 
principles and rulos of evidence. Vol. Il—The instruments 
of evidence, and the rules governing the production, delivery 
and use of evidence. Vol. III—Evidence in application to 
particular causes of action, and issues and parties in civil 
cases. Vol. IV—Evidence in criminal cases, equity and admi- 
ralty cases, and in courts-martial. Each volume is come 
plete in itself. Vol. I is now ready. 

” a a 


Little, Brown & Co. are publishing an entirely new and 
original work on the Law of Evidence, by John H. Wigmore, 
professor of the law of evidence, Northwestern University, 
in four royal octavo volumes. Wigmore on Evidence com- 
bines a treatise presenting the rules of evidence, according to 
principles; an encyclopedia, not only of decisions, but of 
the statutes in all the jurisdictions of the United States, 
together with a digest in the best sense of the term. The 
cases cited number over 35,000, more than twice as many 
as in any prior treatise on the law of evidence; the statutes 
collected number over 5,000, and the cross references number 
more than 10,006. The price of Wigmore on Evidence, 
strongly and handsomely bound in law buckram, is $24 net 
per set; in law sheep, $26 net per set. Messrs. Little, Brown 
& Co. announce that Vols. I and II will be ready November 
1, 1904; Vol. III, December 1, and Vol. IV (with Index and 
Table o1 Cases), in February, 1905. 

a * . 


“Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure.” Vol. XIII. Published 
by the American Law Book Company, New York City. 
This volume—one of the series in a great current work— 

marks a distinct and progressive advance in the classification 

and orderly arrangement of American and English case law 
upon an elaborate and admirable scheme. 

The first article, comprising 282 pages, upon the im- 
portant question of Damages, was prepared by Robert Grat- 





tan and Frank E. Jennings. It forms a complete and well- 
digested vext-book, arranged upon a weli-executed pian, with 
appropriate divisions and subdivisions—is worked out with 
an intelligent conception of the subject and with a luminous 
mode of i.justration. It embraces all the legitimate phases 
of the subject, under proper classificatidn, and is well forti- 
fied with citations to or quotations from the adjudged cases, 
treated with discriminate skill, “Dead Bodies,” by Frank 
W. Jones, exhibits in a concise manner the law relating to 
the right of possession and u.sposition of, offenses against 
dead bodies, and the civil liability of persons in respect 
thereto. In proper order, and with equai skill and percep- 
tion, the subject “Death” is treated in an article of 97 pages, 
by Joseph Walker Magrath and Frank W. Jones. This arti- 
cle is of special value, as it forms a connecting link, within 
well-defined bounds, between death as a distinct fact, and 
its relation to many other important subjects, as negligence, 
descent and distribution, wills and other topics. And within 
the same limitations, “Debt, Action of,” by Frank B. Jen- 
nings, sets forth in logical order the salient features of a 
topic which is closely connected with many leading subjects 
of larger relative importance. The article on “Dedication,” 
by William Alexander Martin, one of the ablest revising 
editors of the staff, is remarkable for its brevity, clean-cut 


exposition and comprehensive grasp of important legal prin- 


ciples. This article, though short, is one of the strongest 
and most valuable contamed in the volume. “Deeds” is the 
joint production of two very able legal writers—Joseph A. 
Joyce and Howard A. Joyce. Within the compass of about 
250 pages the subject of conveyances is treated in a thorough 
and intelligent manner, in an attractive style and with a 
clear appreciation of the requirements of the busy, pro- 
gressive lawyer. 

“Depositaries,” by Arthur W. Blakemore, marks a nice 
distinction between a clear eluciaation of one of the divisions 
of the larger subject of bailments, which properly come 
under this subordinate division. In keeping with the hign 
character of the work is the article by James Beck Clark, a 
writer of recognized merit, on “Depositions,” nicely balanced 
and displaying the trained skill of a veteran in the treatment 
ef an abstruse and ofttimes perplexing feature in practice. 
“Deposits in Court” is a clever treatise by Everett V. Abbot. 
An important and valua..e feature of this work is the judi- 
cial definitions of words and phrases, prepared by George 
A. Benham, embracing about 100 pages, enriched by ex- 
haustive citations of cases. One block contains nearly 40 
pages arranged in strict alphabetical order. The subject 
of “Debt,” for instance, occupies nine pages and contains a 
large number of citations. The work must prove an invalu. 
able adjunct to every law library. 

The volume was prepared under the genera] supervision 
of William Macx, editor-in-chief, whose alert, keen and dis- 
criminating judgment has given it a well-defined symmetry, 
strength and distinguished merit. The work illustrates and 
sustains <he purpose of the publishers to bring out in an at- 
tractive and useful form, and in a reliable and authoritative 
manner, a legal work which wiil embrace the best features 
of both text-book and digest. 


“The Constables’ Guide,” by Melvin T. Bender and Harold 
J. Hinman, of the Albany (N. Y.) Bar. Published by 
Matthew Bender, Albany, N. Y. Price, $1.50. 


This work is calculated to prove of great value to con- 
stables, as it contains “a full exposition of their rights, privi- 
leges, duties and liabilities, giving the statutes both civil 
and criminal of the State of New York, with annotations, 
decisions and explanatory notes, forms and a digest of their 


. fees.” It is a handy little volume of a little over a hundred 


pages of a size to be conveniently carried in the pocket, and 
no doubt wii become the vade mecum of peace officers in the 
State of New York. The work has been careiully prepared, 
and it is evident that there has been an intent to avoid 
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DAMAGES 








COVERING THE ENTIRE LAW OF DAMAGES 





By JOSEPH A. JOYCE and HOWARD C. JOYCE 


3 Volumes of aboyt 3,000 pages, “ 


Price, $18.00, net 


LOGICAL—EXHAUSTIVE—-CLEAR—CONCISE 


General governing and underlying principles are first stated, followed in logical order by a separate and complete treatment. 


of each subject. 
Principles and case law are covered. 


The needs of the court, of all practitioners whether general or special, and of the offtce lawyer or brief maker are met 


and will be satisfied in so tar as there are decided cases available to the authors 


at date of going to press. 


For speedy and accurate reference this Treatise will be found invaluable. 


Plodding and research in libraries is made unnecessary by this work up 
to the library then, all the decisions, except those purely cumulative, are give: 
To attempt to particularize the subjects covered in this Treatise, would t 
encyclopedia of law or of a dictionary, since the law of damages runs througho. 
you would need an entire set of an exhaustive encyclopaedia of law to find what is 


volumes on damages. 


Some of the subjects ¢s treated herein could well be printed as separate text books. 
occasioned by personal injuries and death of a human being, of damages for injuries to real and 
insurance cases, and under the law of electricity, contracts, etc., etc. 


n any subject considered therein; but if the lawyer wishes to go 
ne compact body of citations upon each subject. 

e like an effort to set forth in a circular the contents of an entire 

t and covers so many separate subjects of the law; besidess 

set. forth in these three 





This is especially true of the subjects of damages 
personal property, of damages in 


A new feature is the exhaustive consideration under their several titles, of the subjects of damages in cases of Electric 


Law, Insurance, Marine Torts, and Shipping and Admiralty, also includ 


of damages or compensation. 


This Treatise is written from a personal examination of the decisions 
known as unofficial reports, or from series of specially selected reports of dec 


made to these various series. 


ing under the latter certain subjects which are in the nature 


btained either from the official reports, or from the series generally 
ions on general and particular subjects, and the citations are 


You will find therein brief and valuable quotations from the courts, cases compared, analyzed and discussed, extended notes, proceduré 


in certain cases and evidence generally in so far as they relate to the subject of 


lamages. 


..ofe Banks Law Publishing Company... 


2/ Murray Street, New York 





technical phraseology, except when absolutely necessary, al- 
though the exact wording of many of the code sections has 
necessarily been preserved. Special commendation must be 
given to the authors’ analysis, and their index is so clear 
that he who runs may read. 

« 7” a 


“The Trust Company Idea and Its Development,” by Ernest 
Heaton, B. 4. Oxon. Published by the Carswell Com- 
pany, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Price, $1. 

This, so far as we know, is the only book in existence 
which gives a history of the trustee company movement 
throughout che world, a movement which now involves hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. In a clear, concise, attractive 
style, Mr. Heaton deals with the origin of the idea, the 
growth and different functions of trustee companies in dif- 
ferent countries and the laws concerning them. It contains 
eight chapters—The Trust Company Idea, The American 
Trust Company, The Canadian Trust Company, The Aus- 
tralian Trust Company, The New Zea‘and Public Trustee, 
The Trust Company Idea in England, The Trust Company 
Idea in Other Countries, The Functions of Trust Companies, 
The Advantages Offered by Trust Companies. An appendix 
gives the names of trust companies in different countries. 

Mr. Heaton’s work, although small in size, is packed full 
of facts which will make it of the greatest value to any one 
interested in the subject. 

* +, « 


“Code Remedies, hemedies and Remedial Rights by the Civil 
Action According to the Reformed American Procedure. 
A Treatise Adapted to All the States and Territories 
Where That System Prevails.” By John Norton Pomeroy, 
LL. D. Fourth Edition. Thoroughly Revised and 
Greatly Enlarged by Thomas A. Bogle, of the University 
of Michigan. Published by Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 
Mass. Price, $6. 


A standard work like “Pomeroy’s Code Pleading” needs 
no special word of commendation to call attention to its 
great usefulness to the lawyer. The last edition of this book 
was published in 1894. Since that time so many decisions 
upon important questions of code pleading have been re- 
ported that another edition has become necessary. To col- 
leet, cite and classify these decisions with reference to the 








topics discussed in the text, and thus place them at the con- 


venient disposal of members of the legal profession, as well 
as students of the law, has been the main purpose of the 
present editor. This required a large amount of space, but 
as the original text included considerable matter that was 
theoretical rather than of present practical value, as well 


as extended quotations that properly belonged in the notes, 
i. has been possible to do much in the way of omission and 
condensation. At the same time everything essential to the 
has been included, and one is justified in saying 
» text as sO amended presents a more concise and 
view than in its original form. 

In some cases the text has been rewritten, such altered 
portions being indicated by brackets, and in a few instances 
verbal changes have been made without being indicated. The 
paragraphs of the text have been supplied with appropriate 
black-letter headings. Many of the notes of the author and 
of the previous editor have been condensed, but the cases 
have een retained. Nearly three hundred pages of new 
ma ive been added, while the new cases cited number 
over four tnousand, with dates and references to both the 


subject 
that 


systematic 


official Reports and the National Reporter system. New 
topics have peen treated in the notes, with suitable italic or 
black-letter headings, and in all cases the new notes as well 
as the new portions of the text have been distinguished by 


bra 

The statutory references and citations have been fully 
revis the references now being made to the latest revisions 
of the statutes. The Table of Contents has been wholly re- 
written and made more complete, while the Index and the 
Table of Cases have also been reconstructed. The paragraphs 
of the text as they now stand nave been numbered consecu- 
tively, but the original numbers have been retained and dis- 
tinguished by stars. 

Granted that Professor Pomeroy’s criticisms of Common 
Law Pleading were not always just, his eulogies of the 
“Reformed System” not always deserved, and that he was 
too much given to theoretical discussion of practical] subjects, 
still it may justly be said that as a writer upon the Code 
he stands without a rival. 

The strongest praise should be given to Professor Bogle’s 
work as a reviser, and the fourtn edition of this well-known 
book deserves a place in the library of every practicing 
lawyer 
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“The Green Diamond,” by Arthur Morrison, Author of “The 
Red Triangle,” ‘The Hole in the Wall,” “Tales of Mean 
Streets,” etc. Published by L. C. Page & Co., Boston, 
Mass. Price, $1.50. 


Mr. Morrison has become well and favorably known as 
a writer of detective stories, and the present volume is not 
calculated to have the effect of lessening his reputation, al- 
though in some respects we prefer his earlier work, “The 
Red Triangle.” 


“The Green Diamond” bears some resemblance to Conan 
Doyle’s story of the twelve (we .nink it was twelve, but it 
might have been eight or ten) Napoleons, only here the gem, 
instead of veing hidden in a plaster cast, is placed in one 
of a dozen magnums of Tokay. Stolen originally from the 
Rajah of Goona, it is innocently smuggled out of India by 
the hero, Harvey Crook, who disposes of the bottles to 
Lyman W. Merrick, an American millionaire. Hahn, the 
receiver of the stolen property, who has made use of his 
friend to evade the police, upon going to England finds the 
bottles dispersed and arops a hint which enlightens Crook. 
To the latter come adventures many and various, some hu- 
morous, some lurid, in search of the desired bottles. Strang 
together on this thread are a number of interesting es, 
which make the book so fascinating that one is loath to lay 
it down until the last page has been finished. There is, of 
course, a love story interwoven, but to tell more or to re- 
veal the ultimate fate of the Green Diamond would be mani- 
festly unfair. We have had occasion to previously comment on 
Mr. Morrison’s work and have stated that one of its alluring 
features is that there is here no straining after unnatural 
causes to produce given facts. As a thoroughly interesting 
detective story, “The Green Diamond” stands well at the 
head of the list. 

- > * 


“Business Short Cuts in Accounting, Advertising, Bookkeep- 
ing, Correspondence, Card Indexing and Management.” 
Published by the Bookkeeper Publishing Company, Ltd., 
Detroit, Mich. Price, $1. 


This is about as complete a little manual] for the office 
man in a business house as can well be imagined, and will 
be worth to him many times the price charged. It is full 
of those little hints which in the course of a year go to save 
many, many hours of useless labor, and every page can be 
read with profit. To enumerate its contents in detail would 
be a somewhat lengthy task. The authors have included 
such items as “An Efficient Voucher System,” “Labor-Saving 
Retail Sales Record,” “A Quotation Record for the Buyer,” 
“Efficient Method for Keeping Record of Office Supplies,” “A 
Card System for the Memory,” “Order System,” “Perpetual 
Inventories,” “Labor-Saving System of Keeping Track of 
Printed Matter,” “Tools and Their Care,” “A Quick System 
of Filling Orders,” “A Safeguard for the Correspondence 
Files” and ‘oose Leaf Inventory Taking.” A valuable little 
article is entitled A Few Pointers About Checks,” where it 
is said: “Bank checks possess many advantages for the 
conduct of business and are used to a proportionately great 
extent. They are in nature but orders for the payment of 
money, and are payable in the order in which they are 
presented. Asegiven in the usual course of business, they 
do not constitute payment of the indeptedness for which 
they are given until paid. Nor will the concurrent receipting 
of the debts for which they are. given change this. If they 
are not paid on proper presentation, resort may be had to 
the original claims. The rule is different in this respect as 
to certified checks. So the having of checks certified consti- 
tutes payment as to the persons drawing them. 

“Checks should be dated. If not dated at all, and they 
do not contain any statement as to when they are to be 
paid, they are never payable. They may be ante or post 
dated, as well as dated on the first day of delivery. By being 
ante-dated they may be made to cover prior transactions, 
and in a measure determine the relative rights of the parties 
to them, provided that no fraud is intended or done. 
Post-dating in the main determines the date of payment. 


“When post-dated so as to fall due on Sunday, they are 
payable on the following Monday. Checks post-dated or ma- 
turing on legal holidays should be presented the day follow- 
ing. When post-dated checks are paid before the dates men- 
tioned, the money paid on them can be recovered. If blanks 
are left for the date, the holders of checks are thereby au- 
thorized to insert the true dates of delivery, but no other 
dates, and if they insert any other date it makes the checks 
void. Changing the date of checks without consent of the 
drawer will do the same. 





“The presumption is that when checks are drawn, funds 
will be provided at the banks on which they are drawn to 
meet them, but presentation for payment must be made 
within a reasonable time. If not so presented, the holders 
will be charged with any consequent loss. When persons 
receiving checks and the banks on which they are drawn are 
in the same place, they should be presented the same day, or, 
at the latest, the day after they are received. When they are 
in different places, the checks must be mailed to some bank 
or person at the place where payable before the close of the 
day following any receipt, and the latter must present them 
before the close of the banking hours on the day following 
the receipt taere. No extra time will be gained by holders 
depositing checks in their own banks for collection. 

“After duly presenting checks, it is also the duty of the 
holder, if they are not paid, to notify the drawers before 
the close of the next secular day following the presentation 
and dishonor. No particular form of notice is required. It 
may be written or verbal. The principal case in which losses 
occur from failure to use due diligence in the collection of 
checks is where the banks on which they are drawn fail 
in the meantime. If the banks continue solvent, the draw- 
ers will remain liable to pay their checks for months at 
least after they are drawn. Presentation and notice of dis- 
honor will also be dispensed with where there are no funds 
to pay checks, and where the banks on which they are 
drawn suspend payment before they can be presented, using 
proper diligence. After receiving checks, they must be pre 
sented for payment, unless such presentation would be use- 
less, before the original claim can be sued on, for, by ac- 
cepting checks, there is an implied agreement to use that 
method of procuring the money for which they are drawn. 

“When checks are negotiable and pass by imdorsement 
or delivery, the samé degree of diligence will be required 
of each person to whom they are indorsed, in order to 
hold those indorsing them, as is required of original payees 
to hold original drawers of checks. But by putting checks 
in circulation, the liability of the drawers cannot be pro- 
longed. They must be presented within the same time by 
indorsees as by payees.” 

* 7 * 


“The Interstate Commerce Act and Federal Anti-Trust Laws, 
With Comments and Authorities,” by William L, Snyder, 
of the New York Bar. Published by Baker, Voorhis 
& Co, New York City. Price, $3.50. 


Mr. Snyder’s compilation includes the Sherman Act; 
the Act Creating the Bureau of Corporations; the Elkins 
Act; the Act to Expedite Suits in the Federal Courts; Acts 
Relating to Telegraph, Military and Post Roads; Acts Af- 
fecting Equipment of Cars and Locomotives of Carriers En- 
gaged in Interstate Commerce, with all amendments. The 
work has been carefully annotated, and is brought right 
down to date, containing as it does full notes and decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States and other Fed- 
eral courts under the statutes governing trusts and indus- 
trial combinations, including the Sugar Trust, the Pipe Trust, 
the Coal Trust, the Railway Trust and the Beef Trust, and 
embracing, among others, the trans-Missouri case, the Joint 
Traffic case, the Addystone Pipe case and the merger de- 
cisions, also all cases under the Interstate Commerce Act 
relating to rebates and railway discrimination, as well as 
the powers and authority of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, together with the rules of procedure and forms in 
use before the Commission. 

Take it all in all, this book is the latest work upoa 
what has become a vitally important legal subject, and it 
is apparent that the author has spared no labor to make 
it an example of finished research. In order that Mr. Snyder’s 
method of treatment may be properly understood we quote 
the following: 

“Power of State to Tax—Unit Rule—The transportation 
of the subjects of interstate commerce, or the receipts re- 
ceived taerefrom, or the occupation or business of carrying 
it on, cannot be subjected directly to State taxation. Prop- 
erty belonging to corporations or companies engaged in inter- 
state commerce may be taxed by the State in which such 
property is located. And whatever the particular form of 
the exaction, if it is essentially only property taxation, it 
will not be considered as falling within the inhibition of 
the Constitution. Corporations and companies engaged in 
interstate commerce should bear their proper proportion of 
the burdens of government, under whose protection they 
conduct their operations, and taxation on property éollectib'e 
by the ordinary means does not affect interstate commerc’, 
otherwise than incidentally, as all business is affected by th 
necessity of contributing to the support of the governmen' 


ax) 


















Adams Express Co. v. Ohio, 165 U. S. 194; Postal Cable Co. 
v. Adams, 155 U. S. 688. 

“Unit Rule of Taxation.—The Legislature of Ohio passed 
a law (Laws 1893, chap. 90, approved April 27, 1893,) known 
as the Nichols Law, which provided a unit rule as to the 
value of the property of a corporation existing in many 
States by declaring that the taxing officer; in fixing the value 
for purposes of taxation of the property to be taxed in Ohio, 
should be guided by tme value of the entire capital stock 
of the company and other evidence bearing on the true value 
in money of the entire property in Ohio, in the proportion 
which the same bears to the entire property, as determined 
by the value of its capital stock and other evidence. The 
validity of the law was assailed. The court sustained the 
law, and held that the statute did not require the tax officer 
tc base the value for taxation purposes on the value of the 
entire capital stock, making the respective values equivalent; 
but, taking market value of stock as a datum, the board was 
to be guided thereby in ascertaining the true value in money 
of the company’s property in the State. The fact that the 
property was valued as a unit was not objectionable. The 
value of the property depends on the use it is put to, and 
it may be assessed at the value it has as used, and by reason 
of its use. Adams Express Co. v. Ohio, 165 U. S. 194. 

“For construction of a similar statute (Laws Indiana, 
chap. 171, approved March 6, 1893,), under which value of 
the property of a telegraph company was taxed on the basis 
of such a proportion of whole value of stock as length of 
lines within the State bears to length of all lines, deducting 
sum equal to value of real estate and machinery, see West- 
ern Union Tel. Co. vy. Taggart, 163 U. 8. 1. 

“Taxation of Property Used in Interstate Commerce.— 
A State has power to tax all the property within its borders, 
if the tax imposed does not infringe upon the freedom of 
interstate commerce or deprive those engaged therein of the 
equal] protection of the laws. American Refrigerator Co. v. 
Hall, 174 U. §S. 70. 

“The constitutional and statutory provisions of the 
State of Colorado required the assessment of a tax on all 
property in the State owned, used or controlled by railway 
companies, telegraph, telephone and sleeping or palace car 
companies. The Colorado authorities required all carriers 
to file annually a list of all its rolling stock used within the 
State and the proportion of rolling stock used upon leased 
lines, within the State, in detail. Plaintiff, an [linois cor- 
poration, filed a bill in the District Court of Arapahoe County, 
Colo., to restrain the defendant Hall, treasurer of the county, 
from enforcing the payment of taxes imposed by defendant, 
assessed upon its refrigerator cars used in the transportation 
of perishable freight over various lines of railroad through- 
out the United States, upon the ground that the tax was a 
State tax imposed upon interstate commerce, which the 
Legislature of Colorado had no power to impose, Plaintiff 
had judgment below awarding a perpetual injunction as prayed 
for, which judgment was reversed by the Supreme Court of 
Colorado. The carrier appealed to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, which affirmed the judgment dissolving in- 
junction. It was stipulated on the record that if the tax was 
valid the amount imposed was just and reasonable. The court 
held that the mere situs of the carrier’s property could not 
be invoked to enable it to escape bearing in each State such 
burden of taxation as a fair distribution of the actual value 
of its property among those States requires. Citing Western 
Union Tel. Co. v. Massachusetts, 125 U. S. 530; Pullman Co. v. 
Pennsylvania, 141 U. 8. 18; Adams Express Co. v. Ohio, 165 
U. §. 194. 

“Held further that the Colorado statute imposed no bur- 
den on the business of the carrier, but contemplated only 
an assessment of a tax upon property within the State, and 
that it was competent to ascertain the number of the cars 
to be subject to taxation by inquiry into the average number 
used in the State within the year; and the fact that the cars 
taxed were used as vehicles of transportation in the inter- 
change of interstate commerce did not render the tax invalid. 

“See also authority sustaining a Pennsylvania statute 
(approved June 7, 1879,) authorizing a tax of one-eighth of 1 
per cent. on gross receipts of railway companies for tolls 
and transportation on tracks within the State. Erie Railroad 
Vv. Pennsylvania, 158 U. 8. 431. 

An Ohio statute authorized a tax upon the tangible prop- 
erty of an express company within the State. Such tax is 
not a privilege tax. It is not a tax imposed for the privilege 


of doing business, but is a tax on tangible property within the | 


State which the Legislature of the State has a right to tax. 
A franchise to be is only one of the franchises of a corpora- 
tion. A franchise to do is an independent franchise, and is 


@s much tangible property and a thing of value as the fran- | 
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chise to be. Rule as to mode of ascertaining tangible property 
of a corporauon wh.ch a State may tax stated. Adams Ex- 
press Co. v. Ohio, 166 U. S. 185; Henderson Bridge Co. v. 
Kentucky, 166 U. S. 150. 

“Taxation of Property Used in Interstate Commerce, Con- 
tinued.—There is a marked distinction in an attempt by a 
State or municipality to regulate or impose a burden on 
interstate commerce and the taxing of property of a corpora- 
tion engaged in interstate commerce. The Borough of New 
Hope, Pa., passed an ordinance imposing an annual license 
fee of $1 per pole and $2.50 per mile of wire on the telegraph, 
telephone and electric light poles within the limits of the 
orough. It was claimed that such property, while it could 
not be excluded from the streets and avenues of the borough, 
s not exempt from the police regulations of the municipality. 
Held that such a license was not a tax on the property of the 
company or on its transmission of messages or on its receipts 
from such transmission or on its occupation or business, but 
vas.a charge in the enforcement of local governmental] super- 
vision, and as such not in itself obnoxious to the commerce 

ause of the Constitution. Western -nion Tel. Co. v. New 
Hope, 187 U. S. 419, citing St. Jouis vs. Tel. Co., 148 U. S. 92; 
149 U. §. 465. 

“Reasonableness a Question for Jury—What would be a 
reasonable tax upon property of a@ corporation engaged in 
interstate, which property justifies police supervision, in one 
locality, would not be regarded as reasonable in another. The 
question as to whether a tax ordinance is reasonable or un- 
reasonable may be a question of law for the court, but the 
question as to whether the amount of the tax fixed by the ordi- 
nance ig reasonable or not is usually a question of fact for 
the jury. Atlantic Tel. Co. v. Philadelphia, 190 U. S. 106. 

“The City of Philadelphia passed an ordinance imposing 
an annual license tax on the poles and wires of the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company, within the limits of the city. This ordi- 
nance fixed the license fees the same as the fees imposed by 
the Borough of New Hope, in an ordinance sustained by the 
Supreme Court in the New Hope case, 187 U. S. 419, supra. 
But the court said that what might be reasonable in the Bor- 
ough of New Hope might not be reasonable in the City of 
Philadelphia. Regulations proper for a large and prosperous 
city might be absurd or oppressive in a small and sparsely 
populated town or in the country. The reasonableness of the 

ense was a question for the jury, unless the testimony was 
such as to compel a decision one way or the other, in which 
ase the court might be justified in directing a verdict. 

“A Kentucky statute (Laws 1890, approved March 31,) 
declared that it should be unlawful for the Covington & Cin- 
cinnati Bridge Company to charge, collect, demand or receive 
for passage over the bridge spanning the Ohio River, with 
termini at Covington, Ky., and Cincinnati, Ohio, any toll, 
fare or compensation greater than the rates prescribed and 
designated in the act. The court held that the statute was 
a State regulation which Imposed a tax on interstate com- 
merece, and was void. That the traffic across the Ohio was 

terstate commerce, the bridge was an instrument of such 
ommerce, and Congress alone could prescribe a uniform scale 
charges. That the power of the Kentucky Legislature 
was limited to fixing tolls on such channels of commerce as 
are exclusively within its territory. Covington Bridge Co. v. 
Kentucky, 154 U. S. 204. 

“A Mississippi statute (Laws 1888, chap. 3, approved 
March 8.) authorized a revenue tax on business conducted 
within the State. The tax required to be paid by telegraph 
companies was $3,000 on each company operating 1,000 miles 
or more of wire within the State, and, if the company operated 
less than 1,000 miles, the tax imposed was $1 per mile. The 
tax was declared to be ‘in lieu of other State, county and 
municipal taxes.’ The court sustained the law in an action 
by a company engaged in interstate commerce, as a tax on 
property of the company within the State, and not a tax on 
interstate commerce. Postal Tel. Co v. Adams, 155 U. S. 688. 

“A statute of Alabama (Laws 1885, approved February 
17. sec. 13,) imposed a tax ‘on the gross amount of the re- 
ceipts by any and every telegraph company derived from the 
business done by it’ in the State of Alabama. The Western 
Union Telegraph Company did business in Alabama, and had 
accepted the provisions of sections 5263-5268, U. S. Rev. Stat. 
It paid tax on gross receipts of all business done wholly within 
the State. It was required to return gross receipts on all 
business done partly within the State on messages carried 
partly within and partly without the State. Held that the 
statute so .ar as it required returns on receipts for messages 
carried partly within and partly without the State was a 
regulation of interstate commerce, which the State had no 
power to enforce. Western Union Tel. Co. v. Alabama, 132 
U. Ss. 472.” 
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ACCORD AND SATISFACTION.—The insolvency of the 
debtor is held, in Engbretson v. Seiberling (lowa) 64 L. R, 
A. 75, to be sufficient to create an exception to the rule that 


acceptance of part of an amount due cannot effect the satis- 


faction of the whole debt. 
7 * * 


SELF-DEFENCE.—One assaulted by citizens of a town 
for the purpose of compelling him to leave it is held, in State 
v. Evenson (Iowa) 64 L. R. A. 77, not to be bound to re- 
treat to avoid a conflict in order to protect himself from 
liability to prosecution for assault, but to have the right to 
repel force with force so long as he uses only such force 
as is necessary, short of killing his assailant, even though 
he provoked the attack by drunkenness and disorderly con- 
duct. 

* * ~ 


ATTACHMENT.—A fund which has, under the order of 
the court, been ceposited with the clerk is held, in Dale v. 
Brumbly (Md.) 64 L. R. A. 112, not to become subject to 
attachment by the determination of the one who is entitled 
to receive it, and an order of the court that it be paid to 
him. 

The liability of sureties on a contractor’s bond is held, 
in 4£ncient Order of Hibernians vy. Sparrow (Mont.) 64 L. R. 
A. 128, not to be for the direct payment of money, within 
the meaning of a statute authorizing an attachment in 
actions on contracts “for the direct payment of money.” 

7 * a 


FICTITIOUS BIDS.—An auction sale by the assignee of 
property of an insolvent debtor is held, in Rowley v. D’Arcy 
(Mass.) 64 L. R. A. 190, not to be rendered void by a com- 
bination between creditors of the estate to enhance the price 
by fictitious bids, which is not known to, or participated in 
by, the assignee. 


* * a 


SUING FOR DUES.—A mutual] benefit society is held, in 
I/Union St. Jean Baptiste v. Ostiguy (R. I.) 64 L. R. A. 158, 
to have no right to sue a former member for dues for non- 
payment of which it has expelled him from the society. 


CONSPIRACY.—An action on behalf of a quarry owner 
against members of a voluntary association of dealers in 
stone, of which he is not a member, who enforce a by-law 
of the association imposing a fine upon members who deal 
with those who are not members so that members who de- 
sire to deal with non-members are coerced from doing so to 
the ruination of the business of the quarry owner, is sustained 
in Martell v. White (Mass.) 64 L. R. A. 260. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW.—A mechanics’ lien law which 
provides, that, in an action brought by any artisan or day 
laborer to enforce any lien under the act, where judgment 
is rendered for plaintiff, he shall be entitled to recover a rea- 
sonable attorney’s fee to be fixed by the Court, which shall 
be taxed as costs in the action, is held, in Atkinson v. Wood- 
mansee (Kan.) 64 L. R. A. 325, to be unconstitutional and 
void, as a denial of the equal protection of the laws. 











EJECTION FROM TRAIN.—A conductor of a train run- 
ning between two points connected by different routes is held, 
in Illinois C. R. Co. v. Harper (Miss.) 64 L. R. A, 283, to be 
bound to listen to the explanation of a passenger holding a 
ticket which does not specify the route she is to take, that 
the agent selling the ticket had directed her to take the route 
on which the conductor finds her, and to have no right to 
eject her from the train because of regulations of the car- 
rier, unknown to her, requiring her to take the other route. 


* * a 


RESTRAINT OF TRADE.—A contract by one selling the 
right to manufacture and sell a machine which he has de- 
vised, not to engage in the business of making such machines 
himself, nor grant any One else the right to do so, during the 
life of the contract, is held, in Bancroft v. Union Embossing 
Co. (N. H.) 64 L. R. A. 298, not to be void as against public 
policy, where possible customers are limited in number and 
scattered throughout the country. 


MARKED LINES IN DEED.—The rule that a marked line 
controls a cal] in a deed for course and distance is held, in 
Elliott v. Jefferson (N. C.) 64 L. R. A. 135, not to be appli- 
cable, unless the marked line is so connected with the deed, 
either by intrinsic or extrinsic evidence, as to create a pre- 
sumption that the grantor intended to adopt it. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATION.—In an action for damages 
for a negligent injury to the eyes, claimed to be permanent, 
it igs held, in Atchison, T. & 8S. F. R. Co. vy. Palmore (Kan.) 64 
L. R. A. 90, that a timely request for an expert physical exam- 
ination of the injured organs in the usual] and ordinary manner 
should be granted, although involving the use of drugs for 
dilating the pupils of the eyes, subject, however, to the limita- 
tion that the examination do not produce serious discomfort 
or any deleterious consequence.. 


* * * 


CEMETERY LOT EJECTMENT.—One who purchases & 
lot in a public cemetery for burial purposes, though the right 
of interment therein be exclusive, is held in Doe ex dem. 
Stewart v. Garrett (Ga.) 64 L. R. A. 99, not to acquire any 
title to the soil, but only a mere easement or license which will 
not support an action of ejectment. 


DEFECTIVE INSULATION.—The duty of an electric light 
company conveying electricity by overhead wires strung 
through the streets of a city to keep its wires constantly in- 
sulated so as to be prepared to guard against the effect of 
objects coming in contact with them regardless of the facts 
and causes which may bring about the contact, is held, in 
Hebert v. Lake Charles Ice L. & W. Co. (La.) 64 L, R. A. 101, 
te be absolute. 


MINING RIGHTS.—The owner of a mining claim who has 
a right to pursue a vein apexing within it beyond its side 
lines, is held, in St. Louis M, & M. Co. v. Montana Min. Co. 
(C. C. A. 9th C.) 64 L. R. A. 207, to be confined to operations 
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within and upon the vein itself, and not to have the right 
to drift a tunnel from his claim into the adjoining one for 
the purpose of intersecting the vein in its descent. 

An entry upon a placer location to prospect for unknown 
lodes, is held, in Clipper Min. Co. v. Eli Min. & L. Co. (Colo.) 
64 L. R, A. 209, to be a trespass, and to give no valid title to 
a load claim unless the placer owner has abandoned his claim, 
waives the trespass, or is estopped to complain of it. 


operation of his machinery and the lighting of his place of 
business upon electric power supplied under contract by an- 
other party, is held, in Byrd v. English (Ga.) 64 L. R. A. 94, 
to have no right of action against a third party who negligently 
breaks the wires by which such electric power is conveyed, 
thereby stopping the business for several hours, by reason 
of which damages are suffered. A note to this case collates 
the other authorities on liability for damage to business by 
injuring tangible property of other party. 


NUISANCE HOSPITALS.—The right to conduct a hos- 
pital in such proximity to a private residence that the sights, 
sounds and smells which are a necessary part of its operation 
become an intolerable nuisance to those dwelling in the resi- 
dence is denied in Deaconess Home & Hospital y. Bontjes (Ill.) 
64 L. R. A. 215. 


PROXIMATE CAUSE.—Failure to stop a street car at the 
destination of a passenger by reason of which he is carried 
to the next street, is held, in Haley v. St. Louis Transit Co. 
(Mo.) 64 L. R. A. 295, not to be the proximate cause of his 
falling on a slippery pavement in attempting to return to the 
point where he should have been permitted to leave the car. 








UNCLE JOE’S FIRST CASE. 

Uncle Joe Cannon tells this story of his early days in 

practice of law in Illinois: 

Patrick McDonald, an Irishman, was a well-known char- 
acter in Danville. He was a loud talker and was constantly 
“butting in” where he wasn’t wanted. Harrison Wheelock, 
known throughout the country by the contraction of “Hat,” 
was another local celebrity. Wheelock was talking with a 


| fellow c:tizen one afternoon, when McDonald came up and at- 


DAMAGES TO BUSINBSS.—One who depends for the | ‘°™Pted to participate in the conversation. 


“Get out of this,” said Wheelock, and when McDonald at- 
tempted to parley the former made a lunge at him with his 


| strong right arm. McDonald ran like the wind and Wheelock 


was close after him. Later in the day Wheelock was placed 
under arrest on a warrant sworn out by McDonald, who 
charged that Wheelock had threatened him, and that he felt 
his life endangered. 

Hat” Wheelock retained Cannon, then a young lawyer 
struggling for a reputation, to defend him. The case was 
heard before the local justice, and attracted a large number 
ef the townsmen. McDonald had given his version of the 
affair. when Uncle Joe started in on the cross-examination. 
After leading him un fer a while, Cannon asked, in all seri- 
ousness: 

“Mr. MeDonaiu, you say that you are afraid of being 
deprived of your h-e by the defendant?” 

t do, sir,” McDonald replied. 

“Then you aamit that Mr. Wheelock, the plaintiff, can 
whip you?” 

“Not by a long sight! I can lick a dozen of him.” 
“That’s au. Mr. McDonald,” responded the young attor- 

“That’s all, your honor,” he said, turning to the court. 
The ,ustice, with great dignicy, dismissed the case.—Bos- 
*Transcript.” 
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As long as this big earth of ours 
On its axis round will buzz, 
You'll always find the old Hasbeen, 
Judged by the Neverwas. 
oe + * 

“SOME VERY FUNNY THINGS.”—In one of the counties 
bordering on the Bay of San Francisco, is a judge whose 
brusqueness has not endeared him to the members of the 
profession. 

On one occasion a young attorney: was addressing the 
court when his Honor interrupted him in the midst of a 
sentence: 

“Young man,” said the Court, “I wish to ask you a ques- 
tion.” 

“Certainly, sir,” replied the young attorney, all attention. 

“Have you been admitted to practice before the Supreme 
Court?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the prompt reply. 

“Well,” said the Judge slowly, “the Supreme Court does 
some very funny things,” 

ss » 

A SAFE BET.—Supreme Court Justice Leonard A. Giege- 
rich always had a kindly feeling for Timothy J. Campbell 
and enjoys regaling his friends with reminiscences of the ec- 
centric politician. At the Catholic Club on the evening of 
the funeral he recalled an incident of Campbell’s career on 
the bench that may not have appeared in print before. 

“Tim” was presiding at a trial where it soon became 
apparent that the plaintiff had no just claim to recover. At 
the proper moment counsel for the defendant, as is usual 
under such conditions, asked the Judge to dismiss the com- 
plaint. 

“Complaint dismissed,” jerked out Campbell, not waiting 
for a word from the lawyer for the plaintiff. 

“But, hold on, your Honor,” shouted the latter in fury. 
“Surely you won’t dismiss my complaint without hearing me 
against the motion?” 

“Go ahead, counselor,” replied Campbell, leaning far 
over his desk, and hissing defiance. “Go ahead with your 
argument. But I'll bet ye tin dollars I dismiss your com- 
plaint.”—-New York “Mail.” 

+ * * 

ANOTHER BABEL.—The tallest inhabited building in 
the world is the Park Row Building in New York. It covers 
about 15,000 square feet of ground and is thirty stories high. 
The distance from the curbing to the cornice is 336 feet, 
to the top of the towers 390 feet, to the top of the flagstaff 
447 feet; the depth of the foundations below curbing is 75 
feet, making a total distance from the foundations to the top 
of the flagstaff 552 feet. Some 9,000 tons of steel was used 
in the frame, the weight of the structure is about 20,000 
tons, and with the live load it is estimated to be about firm 
that a plumb line fails to show the slightest tremor, even 
during the highest gale. 

The number of offices in the building is 950, windows 


2,180, doors 1,770, electric lights 7,500, tenants 3,500. By 
actual count the ten elevator cars travel 16 miles an hour 

















and carry in ten hours 8,140 passengers. It is said that one 
of the car starters knows each tenant and clerk and the 
floor and room in which each is located. The cost of the 
building was about $3,500,000 and the rents each year are 
$318,000. The expenses, including interest, are $281,285 and 
the surplus is $36,765. 

s ¢ 8 

THE BEST POLICY.—Ex-Judge Mayer and a party were 
discussing various maxims at the Republican Club the other 
night, says the Cleveland “Leader,” when Colonel Henry Clay 
Piercy, of the house committee, said: 

“Well, Judge, do you really believe honesty is the best 
policy?” 

“T’ll answer that question by a story,” replied the Judge. 
“When I was practicing law one day in the interests of a 
client I said to the man: 

“Do you own a large black dog with white spots?” 

“He looked at me quizzically and then said: 

“Oh, no; that dog is merely a stray canine that oc- 
casionally strolls into my yard. You're the tax assessor, 
aren't you?’ 

“*No; I’m only a lawyer. I came to tell you that a 
client of mine had accidentally shot and killed the big dog 
and authorized me to pay the owner $25 damages. But as the 
animal has no owner, why, of course, there’s nothing to pay. 
Good morning.’” 

~ * an 

MR. JOHN BURKE HENDRY, of 7 New Square, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, London, W. C. England (with whom is now as- 
sociated Mr. Sumner H. Dowlton, of the Bar of the United 
States Supreme Court), in order to facilitate the transaction 
of international law business, has secured offices in the 
United States, which are in charge of resident counsel, in 
the following cities: 

Boston—Exchange Building, 53 State street. 

Chicago—The Temple, 184 La Salle street. 

New York—1i70 Broadway, and 35 Nassau street. 

Philadelphia—Southwest corner Broad and Chestnut 
streets, and 

Washington, D. C.—Bond Building, New York avenue. 

In order to accommodate continental clients, opinions on 
the Federal and State laws of the United States will be 
written in the French or German languages, if required. 

co * * 

THE CLERK HAD FIXED IT.—A New York lawyer 
was talking the other day about a clerk he used to employ. 

“This clerk,” he said, “prided himself on his readiness 
in every emergency. Whatever came up, he acted quickly. 
He wished it to be understood that he was never at a loss. 

“One morning he dashed like the wind out of the office 
with two letters that required immediate mailing. In a 
little while he returned, a somewhat reproachful look on his 
face. 

“*You nearly caused me to miss that mail, sir,’ he said. 

“*How was that?’ said I. 

“*Why, you put a five-cent stamp on the city letter and a 
two-cent stamp on the foreign one.’ 
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Cornell University College of Law, 


Three years’ course leading to the degree of LL. B. Seven resident professors 
and instructors besides non-resident lecturers. Special department of practice. 
Law library of 30,000 volumes. Other university courses open to stadents of law 
without extra charge. For announcement, address 


The College of Law, Ithaca, N. Y. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHICAN. 


DEPARTMENT OF Law.— The next session will open September 27, 1904 
Three years’ course leading to the degree of LL. B. Graduate course of one 
year leading to the degree of LL. M. Kxceptional opportunities for students 
wishing to supplement work in law with studies in history and political science. 
For announcement, giving full information, address 


DEPARTMENT OF LAW, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

















““Dear me, how stupid. And what did you do? I asked. 
““Oh,’ said the clerk, ‘I made it all right. I changed the 
addresses on the envelopes.’”—Boston “Post.” 


AN INTERESTING DEVELOPMENT.—Seven years ago 
Mr. B. A. Bullock, who had been an attorney and agency 
manager and proprietor in Indianapolis for several years, 
originated the work of personal representation of attorneys. 
He acts as New York representative of attorneys in other 
cities. He terms his business, or profession, if you please, 
“Business Attorney—to Attorney-at-Law.” The work was 
at least novel and original with him. Many men would have 
failed; he has succeeded. He began in one office of two 
rooms. He now has the same assistant and three others 
and his office rental is four figures. He has hundreds of 
letters from attorneys who testify to the value of his ser- 
vices. In one from a well-known firm in the middle West, the 
writer says: 

“While our appreciation of the last three years’ busi- 
ness association has been recently expressed by an increase 
of the amount we pay you, we desire to say to you: ‘We 
told you so,’ and to call attention to the fact that our mutual 
diagnosis of the case was correct. For several years previous 
to our agreement, we had been familiar with your work, and 
the arrangement we entered into, namely, that if possible 
it should extend over a series of years, has proven what we 
both expected: By this means, not only has our commercial 
business been increased through your introductions, but from 
these acquaintances we have been able to establish a per- 
sonal clientage, and, as we all know, it is with this end in 
view that we conduct a general commercial practice. We 
number among our best clients to-day those acquaintances 
which we have formed or have resulted from our mutual busi- 
ness relationship. We also wish to take this occasion to 
express to you an appreciation of the many courtesies you 
have shown to and advantages that have been afforded us, 
resulting in the above, and the establishment of many pleasant 
personal friendships and acquaintances, without which, after 
all, even the law business would be dull and unprofitable. 


* * *# 


WHAT DID HE KNOW ABOUT IT, ANYWAY?—A cer- 
tain judge living in the northern part of New York, while 
trying a case last week, listened with pain and displeasure to 
the testimony of a colored woman who was describing how 
she had whipped one of her boys. She enlarged on the har- 
rowing details until the judge indignantly stopped her. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you were cruel enough 
to punish your son like that?” he demanded. 

“Ob co’se I did yoh honoh,” she replied. 

“How dare you be so brutal?” 

The colored woman looked at him in fine contempt for 
@ moment and then said, slowly: “Look a heah, Jedge, was 
you ever the father of a wuthless mulatter boy?” The judge 
almost fell from his seat. “If you ain’t,” continued the wit- 
ness, “then you don’t know nuthin’ about de case.” 
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Préminent Law Schools. 


The following is a list of the most prominent law schools throughout the 
country. Representation in this list will be accorded to law schools, etc. 


oor 





ALBANY LAW SCHOOL... 2.2... .cccce ccececcensecees eecceccecees Albany, N.Y. 


Baffalo Law School : 
CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW..............0..<cccceccesessscese--++-Chiongo, Tl. 
CHICAGO LAW SCHOOL.....................0- 0000s cdeece ccoccescscss 
Columbia Law 
bot Sainte Law Ba 
ver 
Detroit Law School. . 
HARVARO LAW SCHOOL.... 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF LAW. 
Illinois Wesleyan University 


RINGER, 


Louisville University Law School - 
New York Law School. .........0......cec.cesese sntnabeods 
Richmond College, Law Dept. 
SOUTHERN NORMAL UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE OF LAW 
One year’s course leads to LL. B. degree. 
Union. Ex le, studies free. 
address A. E. Boorn, t, Huntingdon, Tenn. 


University Extension Law School 

University Law School. 

St. Louis 

Tulane University Law School..........- esccecce gundcvonasascese 


Uni ity of land, Law Dept. .............- .aneeeseeess+----Baltimore, Md. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF LAW “Xun Arbor, Mich. 
University pe Law y a 


Universi snneyivania ~ 7 

WASHINGTON AND LEE UN CasiTY SCHOOL 

Weoters " University Law School 
isconsin University Law 

YALE UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL......... sip baenaamiodenemaees 


PATENT ATTORNEYS. 


ILLINOIS. 
JHICAGO (Cook Co.)\—CHARLES TURNER BROWN, 79 Dearborn St. Acts as 
counsel to in patent causes. Al! 
conveniences for " 


N T s—" UBERT E. PECK, Consuiting Expert 
a A T E 629 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

I applications handled for Non-Resident General Practice Attor- 
Bankers: 2d National Bank. Member Patent Law Association. 
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A FATHER’S DILEMMA. 

I've got a letter, parson, from my son away out West, 

An’ my ol’ heart is heavy as an anvil in my breast, 

To think the boy whose future I had once so proudly planned 
| wander from the path o’ right an’ come to such an end; 
[ told him when he left us only three short years ago 

He'd find himself a plowin’ in a mighty crooked row. 

He'd miss his father’s counsel, and his mother’s prayers also. 
But he said the farm was hateful an’ he guessed he’d have to go. 


Shou 


| know thar’s big temptations for a star in the West, 

But I believed our Billy had the courage to resist. 

An’ when he left I warned him o’ the ever waiting snares 
That lie like hidden sarpints in life’s pathway everywheres. 
But Bill he promised faithful to be keerful, an’ allowed 

He'd build a reputation that’d make us mighty proud; 

But it seems as how my counsel sort o’ faded from his mind 
An’ now the boy’s in trouble of the very wusest kind. 


His letters came so seldom that I somehow sort o’ knowed 

That Billy was a trampin’ on a mighty rocky road. 

But never once imagined he would bow my head in shame, 

An’ in the dust’d waller his old daddy’s honored name. 

He writes from out in Denver, an’ the stor’s short; 

I just can’t tell his mother, it’ll crush her poor ol’ heart; 

An’ so I reckon, parson, you might preak the news to her— 

Bill’s in the Legislature, but he doesn’t say what fur. 
—Texas “Banker.’ 
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WANTED AND FOR SALE. 


Notices of Partner Wanted, Clerkslipa, For Sale, Etc 
will be inserted under this head, six lines or under, for $1.00 
for one month, $1.50 for two months, or $2.00 for three 
months ; larger space in proportion. Al) notices guaranteed 
@enuine. Uniess otnerwise stated, answers to be addressed 
care American Lawvers’ Agency, Box 4il, N.Y.City 


LAW BUSINESS in town of 1,500, located in 
two counties, Northern Ohio; 20 miles to county 
seats, now being connected by electric rail- 
road. Good business town, and growing better. 
Railroad division just established in town. 
Natural gas for fvel and lighting. Will sell 
for $700, which is about half original cost of 
library and furniture. ‘“L.,” care of “American 
Lawyer's” Agency. 











FOR SALE.—A first-class working law library 
and Globe-Werneke cases, with well-established 
practice in first-class village of 2,000 in western 


New York. ‘“X.,"’ care ‘‘The American Law- 
yer.” 





L4W BUSINESS COMMERCIAL PRACTICE 

with two offices, 8. W. lowa, towns of 5,000 
and 1,200 representing 25 agencies, 100 other 
foreign clients; receives 4-5 collection entire coun- 
try, consequent Litigation; $70), cash only, ill 
~~ ress, “‘C. P. L,” 349 Fulton st., Chi- 
cago, , 





I Want to make the acquaintance of a reliable 
Corporation Attorney at law as I have a rail- 
road matter in which I own certain rights that 
I wish to consult him upon immediately. Ad- 
dress E. W. SWENTZELL, 880 4th Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WANTED.—An energetic lawyer of good habits 
and education, nine years’ active practice in 
trial work, desires to change location and form 
a partnership with person of integrity where 
practice is good or has promise for the future. 
Address C. F. K., care “‘American Lawyer's’’ 

Agency, Box 411, New York. 


Law business, good will, portions of law library 
and office furniture at thriving county seat in 
Northeastern Kansas for from $500 to $1,800. 
For particulars write “LAW BUSINESS,”’ 
care “American Lawyer.’ 








WANTED —Energetic, reliable young lawyer, seven 
years’ experience in country and city, will bay all or 
part interest in an established law business in pros- 

rous county seat in South or West. Address W. 
Book, 811 Reaper Block. Chicago, Il. 


PARTNER WANTED.—Will sell half or entire in- 
terest in combined law and abstract business in 
wing county seat in most prosperous section of 
South; fine non-resident clientage; modern equip- 
ment in office; healthful climate, cultured commun- 
ity. Address, “PROGRESSIVE,” care “American 
Lawyer's Agency. 


‘What Do You 























Think About It? 





Well, what do you think of this 
number of The AMERICAN LAWYER? 
is it not a thoroughly readable, in- 
teresting magazine? Are you a sub- 
scriber to o her law periodicals and have 
you found one that can compare with 
this? We believe that it is the best 
in this country or in England, bar none. 
Nevertheless, we do not feel that high 
water mark has yet been reached. We 
are going to make the magazine better 
and better with every number. If you 
have any suggestions or criticisms, send 
them in. We try to give the legal 
fraternity what it wishes and we want 
to know its desires. 


LIST OF ATTORNEYS 


IN UNITED STATES, CANADA & EUROPE. 


7 Re tation in this list wil be given 
acc ited attorneys on tavorabie terms. 


ALABAMA. 





Athens* ( W. R. Walker 

ae J. A. Estes 

Birmi * (Jetterson). LEONARD CALLAWAY PRATT 

ers to First National Bank of Birmingham, 
Steiner Bank. 


and 
Carbon Hill (Walker).............«..+- Send to Ji 
poe one (Beary) 4 


Compacy. 
Lawrence Cooper. Refers to First National Bank. 
Jas Walker.. Vv. H. M 





Mi Mobile Vaughan ~* Gaillard 
“( Pececces eccscoeces 
= 65 St. ar street. oh 
ontgomery* (Montgomery)...... .....- Fred. 
Monroeville* (Monroe) .........-.- Hibbard & Barnett 


Refer to Monroe County Bank, Monroeville and 
Bank of Camden. 


New Decatur (Morgan) 
Oakman — benedse 
Talladega” (Talladega’.... 
P (Tuscalsosa) 
Tuscumbia* en a 
Trakegee* ( B nccotcccsnessebsed Charles W. Hare 
Unien Sp’ ings* (Bullock)............. L. M. MOSELEY 
Refers to Merchants and Farmers’ Bank. 
Uniontown" (Perry).............-- A. C. Davidson. Jr. 
ALASKA. 
MORBMs cccccccdouncentgnoces csennnsed Malony & Foote 
Mesa City (Marico; — Ww 
(Maricopa)........00---s<000+ Geo W. Woy 
(Mancopa) 


Notes to kee ilson & Co., Wilson, Ark. 
(Franklin) aces -d. B. Moore 


os ~ —# (Greene)...... eueeénesanall -- Jason Light 
to First National Bank of Paragould. 

a ae - eregeee — Vance 
Russell vilist inwmmbamiioerns: 
foesorersoocse a ooses © f. VINSON 
Heber. 





Peer 





‘an kK. 
Walnut Ridge* (Lawrence).............W. E. Beloate 













arren* (Bradley) ......-----. Goodwin & Abernathy 
53 Retr to Wares Bank and Merchants & Plant 
ers’ Bank, both of this place. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda (Alameda) ..........-..- on ened G. E. Colweh 
Colton (Ban Bernardino) saeceuene Thomas 
Colusa’ (Cetnee) Nagdeewccsnce ooseees W. M. — 
oF a, aripe couse cemnevened ae 
Lee tia ssduoeveccse® 
" to law, corporation 
ie cnt elinctomn. law and all busi- 


ness of non-residents receive prompt and care- 
ful attention; depositions Refers to 
First National Bank of Low Angeles. 
FRED. E BURLEW. Refers to Central Bank and 
Bank & Trast Co., Los Angeles. 
DANIEL M, HAMMACK, 722, 723 and 724 Trust Bldg. 
Estates and land titles a specialty. Refers to 
WORKS, LEE & WORKS Suite $20 H. W. Hellman 
Bidg. ge hy — late Associate Justice 








San 

Santa Fé we ey, 4 

Santa Barbara* (Santa Barbara)........... . &. 

Santa Cruz* (Santa Cruz)............-. E. L. Williame 

Santa Monica (Los Angeles) _.....George H. Hutton 
Refers to Bank of M 

Santa Rosa* (Sonoma)...... .......- John ao 

Stockton* (San Joaquin).............---- 

Tolare (Tulare)..........--..00<e<s0000- Davis & Allen 

Ukiah (Mendocino) .............+.+.0««+ G. Poage 








Nat’) Bank 
Cri Creek (El D evecedss .-- R, A. Sidebotham 
to First National Bank and Bi-metalie 
Bank, 
Delta* (Delta) ........-..-++- svesece 
Denver* (Arapahoe).....-. ........ EWING ROBINSON 
Refers to First National Bank, mana er of Denver 
Credit Men's Association's Adjustment Bureau. 
Durango" (La Plata)........  ..... M 
Refers to E. Sloan, Mgr. Graden Mercantile 
Co. and it Board of Trade. 
Boulder) ........-..00.+.-- ««---.d0b P. Lyons 
Fort Collins* or 
=—- BAILEY. Refers to the First National 
pee yay (Mesa) ......... Samuel G. McMullin 
os — pacewoves dobhgdnenie s 
 City* (Hinsdale) ...............-- . D. Bardw 
Leadvilie* dahon pidnéacevenbda . William H. Nasb 
(Mont: ----- HUGO SELIG 


Refers to Montrose National Bank and any County 





CONNECTICUT. 


Ansonia (New a oe edunendih Holden 
er Fairfie wrong sae asense raion 


Er 
EF 





HH 


if 


East Haddam 

Britain (Harthora) WwW F DELANEY 
Rooms 2 and 3 Commercial Hail Collections and 
New Haven’ (New Haven) i 








. Cc. R Kelsey, Jr. Practice 
fo all courte. ‘all business *reatves = per- 
Bank or Machetes’ National Bank. 
New London* (New London). ...... B. Calkine 
| sete oy oscoce-osngs uae 
saees - Warner 
Worwich* W 8. Allis 


re ed et te 


sete =r? 
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Stonington 

Thomaston (Litehbfield)...............A. P. Bradstreet 
Torrington (Litchtield).............. Walter Holcomb | 

Wallingford —S Haven) 0. H. D. Fowler 


Wate Ove Haven) .... ..... “AP. BRADSTREET 
Odd Fellows’ Bidg. Practice in all courts. Collec- 
. Refers to 


Winsted (Litchfield) 
Refers to Hurlbut National 


DELAWARE. 
or+ee+eee- Robt. H. Van 


eee (Buassex).... 0200 cce--0d I cam 
(New Castle) 


bets, (New Castle 
— =. HAYES, ene a. Refers to Un 
ational Bank of Wilmington. 


port OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON (Washington) 

BERRY & MINOR, Colorado uU&£G ..N. WwW 
(Walter V R. oy 8. Minor). Re | 
fer to American Sec'y Co.. the Ameri- 
can Nat'l Bank, Talla —y- F Swiss a lege 

Practice before all courte and 


tion, etc. 
ee cpanment 
eeanoeneuse s a. pes DENBURG, Fendal! Bldg, 
344 D ot., N. W. Speciaities—Commercial, real | 
estate and co poration law, patents and claims. | 
py to Secoud National Bank & U.58 Fi- 
eity &€G i 
BLACKBURN a s SCACKBURN, 472 Louisiana Fs 
. 8S. Blac! t of the Un 
Practice m the Supreme Court of the sited 
a courts of the District 
<s leatiounieatioedacieee 
B. P. HON 2BERG, Atlantic Bldg. Refers to Colum 
bia Natimal Bank. 
RALSTON & SIDDONS, Bond Buildin 
Citizens’ National Bank, Union 
Fire Insurance Co. 


FLORIDA. 
Apalachicola* (Franklin).... .........W. B. pease 
A eo 


W Johnacn 
GEORGE A. SANFORD | 
Bank. 


Refer to | 
vings Bank 


Bartow Polk)........<-seccosseosss Tucker 
Braidentown (Manatee) eatgseuees csvece J.J 
Refers to J. H. Reniere & 


gton) w.od 
~ De Dekli & Co., Bankers, at ihis place 
Gainesville (Aiacanua) suet ere sdeceeveegece 


| Boise 





Refers to Manatee County State Ban 
* (Eecam bia) > C. Pinkley 
St. Aagustine* (St. Jehn) w. , A Dewhorrt 
“allah assee” | Leon) -R W. Williars | 
Tampa’ (Hillsboro) ; JOSEPH W. FRAZIER 
Refers te American National Bank and Exchange | 
National Bank. 
(Breverd) ..........«.-+-- James T. Sanders 


GEORGIA 

Adrian (Emanuel) Send to Swainsboro | 
Alvany (Vougnorty)....-....-...-.¥. BM Po = Gee 
Americus” (Sumter) ..............---U. RB. Winch ster 
ashburn (Worth)... «seceee-+--- J. A. Comer 

Refers tod .§ Betta&Co and W.A. Murray. Ashburn 
Athens~ (Clarke). ...McWhorter, Strickiand & Green 
Atlanta* (Falton) Moore & Pome: vy 
Angusta* (Richmond) .... my gig nso Coffin 
Bain ndge* (Decatur) ... & 
Blakely* (Early) A WALTER G. PARK 

Refers to Bank of Blakely and First National | 

Bank of Blakely. | 
Brunswick* (oiyaa) 
B.chanan* (H 


oan. 

ambos (Muskogee). 9. 

Cordele (Dooly) sedenbibacnes 
Refers to Cordele 3 National Bank and United States 
Fidelit, & Guarantee Co., Cordele. 

Dalton (Whitefield) C. D. McCutchen, Jr. | 

Dawson* (Terrell) James G. Parks 
Refers to Dawson National Bank and First State 
Bank of Dawson, and Bank of Macon. 

Dougtas, (Coffee) .....-..... -.O' Steen & Chandler 

Dublin (Laurens) Wilton Williams 
Refers to Laurens iashiog , Dublin Banking 
Co and First National Ban . 


"A. H. Perry 
Garfield ap erent TTI. send to Swainsboro 
G t (Emanuel) ....... ««~.--Send aw hee | ooo 


Beck 
(Jackson)..............R. L. J. Smith 





Chillicothe aeeiaamna ‘ 


| Durand (Winnebago) 








i (Hart)........ A. G. & Tulian B. BeQury 
Refer to R. G. Dunn & Co. and Hartwell Bank 


Newnan* (Coweta).. 
Refers to First National Bank and Newnan Bank- 
ing Co. of Newnan. 

Seeeres Ceneanel) a 

Nunez Gwe -- oad 


ter 

) jarten rr DENMARK 

Refer to Citizens’ Bank, Merchants’ Nat. Bank, 
R. G. Dun & Co. and The Bradstreet Co., all of 


Savannah. 
Stilimore (Emanuel) .. .. Send te Swainsboro 
Summertown (Zwanuel). ; . Send te Swainsboro 
.. Send to Swainsboro 

SAFFOLD & LARSEN 


Semmit (Emanuel). . 
Swainsboro* (Bmanuel) . 

Refer to Bank of Gray mont, (Grayment) and c iti- 
zens’ Bank of Swainsbero 


. | Shomasville* (Thomas) ....... ae 6 


John T. West 
B. Murrew 


Refers to Citisens’ Bank of V — 
Wau cross*( Ware) ...... 


IDAHO. 
FS ee Charles F. Neal 
Caldwell* (Canyon).......... ..........HL_A, Griffiths 
Challis* | I ena Con ~ 
Idaho Falla* (Blackfoot) ..................B. J. 
Kingston (Shoshone) . » seoccegss MEE 
(Le he Cosur a Alone, Idaho.) eS 
Sone Raeh ct Spokane, Waeh., and First National 
Wallace, Idaho. sk 


MeFarland 
.S. D. DAVIS 
, - Bankers. 


Botlden’ 

B te wah . 

Broadlands iSameeign) 

B whnel!) (McDonoagh). 

Cairo : Alexander) ......... 

Cambridge* (Henry ‘ae 
Refers to First National Bank. 


Calvin Raybarp 
. Send to soe 


* (Hancock)......... 
pene my pee Sa ‘ 
Chenoa —— 

CHICAGO’ adie 


. Batram 


Iva Gg end Cha 
Kankakee” (aaakoeh 227227 Daael  Petaeok 


—- BIR cccceéccccceccosewescnse SS Wilson 








pecscoesesnenieey EE & 
Moumouth* (Warren)...... .... seeeeen dB. Brown 
(Pulaski)............... William a. Wall 


Olney* (Richland)..............0....--.-.d. C. Ritter 
oe a | eaneeeamemppessees 
(La Salle) 


Peoria* (Peoria) .. 
oresee & FULLER, Woolner 
vot, ae Merehante’ Nat B 
Philo (Champaign) wat Meena to 
Pontiae* pontise” (Livingsten)..........Hs 


LL 


i 





Ae 


! 





Sumner (LSWTERSO)o----a-n------. soaes -8. S. 
st Joneph (Champaign)...... ....Send to 


Tay! eirebwccentinasll 
aiiioveor & Go, banke 











Refers to H. M. V. 
Toledo* (Cumberland) 


| Tolono (Champaign)...............Send 
Toulon (Stark sha) occas an Oh 
Refers to k of Burge, & Gould. 
toC 
perancetonenenencte gia aay 
viass--Morgan d& 


INDIANA. 


D. Mart & Sor anderson” (Madison) .............. 
.. Lewis Wingard Angola” (Steuben)........... eee 
Vv. 


Pe artery oy 


FERGUSON & GonDNOw Title & Trnat Bldg. 100 Batewrille (Ripley) 


Washington st Comn poeta, Ci 
Probate, Real Estate Lav 
Coss. Kefer wo Chicag 

Chicago Title & Trust Co 


and Tr 


Wm.A len 
.Mills & Fitager: 
C. A. 


Boies 
Morrison & Bethes | 


a 8 Grove (Da Page).. renee 3 a 

Dwight (J.ivingston). . 

East St. Louis (St. Clair) - 
Refers to First National Bank 


“Fee L. Soith 


Ne win Hank ide Bank. 

at Oneida State 

Til; People’s Trust & eecemes Bank. 

Ke -......-Send to Champaign 
Send to Matwun 


Bed ford* (Lawrence) .. one 


| Bristol mibente eoccecee 
See Bloomingtos Cam ~ Ci 


Cotam bia Cit 
Reft 


: (Harrison) 
Refers to the First National Bank. 


Waller | Crawfordsville (Mon 


tgomery) Robert W. 
Refers to First Nat'l and Citizens’ National 


WwW B Denki irk iw 
right Broa. ir 


Elkhart ( 


vesey. 4 Vesey 
Refer 4 First National Bank and Fort Wayne 


| Prankfort*  aiaten seecteee+---0+++--Charies Stanley 
Frankton (Madison) mx & M. Farlow 


hart. 
Harrisharg” (Beline).. .-Choiaser, Whitley « Oboleser Greencastle (I’utmam).......... ++++--++ Jackson Boyd 




















-Send to Bedf 
Huotington* (Huntington) peowndel - HENRY C. MORGAN 
Refer to the a Bank. 


er W. KERN, Sc Suite No. 835 New Stevenson Bldg. 
Refers to Fletoher National Bank. 
Indianapolis, (Contin nae 
munkiS & wewse ER, oye Club Bldg 
Practice in Federal, 8 Su 





Middlebury (Elkhart) ................. Send ro } oa mo 
_ Milleraburgh greet eusnvag epaeee 
aka (St. J 




















” INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Ardmore (Pickin) ........Herbert, Walker & Cannon 
Refer to City National Bank of Ardmore. 


Bokchita (Choctaw Nation).... ..... George B. Lang 
Refers to First National Bank. . 

Bristow (Creek Nation)............... Send to Mopars 

Caddo (Choctaw Nation)....... Charles a —~ 


Pickins) .......... Charles Pechhetmer 
(Cherokee Nation) ..Send toJ.C. ‘Sure at Vinita 
Creek. ——- £ 





(Creek Nai stan). "Hutchings West a Packes 

Nowata (Cherokee Nation) .............. . A. CHASE 
Reters to Nowata National Bank. 

“kmulgee (Creek Nation)........ nlpe 

Poteau (Central District) ...... wAccocm e ROSSER 
Refers to the National Bank of Poteau. 


ee ee 


Tulsa (Creek “ation) 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Vinica (Cherokee Nation) 
3.C. Starr. Refers to First Nat'l] Bank of Vinita 
& Planters’ Mutuallns. Ass'n, Little Rock, Ark. 





‘Wagoner (Creek Nation)......-...... Craig & Kellogg 
IOWA. 
Ackley (Hardin) .......00+-20-0000+ eonnee Daniel Eiler 
(Dallas 


Pedanawcabscsercoocoucnssbuds F. E. Gates 





Moines) a 
. wn Decorah 
See diate 
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Linn) 
Doda Bape iL CLEMENS & LAMB, Security Savings 
Bank Bidg. in State and Federal 
t and ool- 
office and depo- 
National 


and Citizens’ Savings Bank. 









Oorning* (A a Sa Meyerboft 
Council Blatte" ¢ (Potiaatiana) bdugtonevchbal F. Burke 
Cresco* (Howard) 


ee bane ral. wee 
Putten att & a cron, ‘Cor. 


Forest City entae qnovesnede esl G. H. Belsheim 
Refers to Forest City National Bank. 

Fort (Wi 

Port 

Garner (Hanoock)....... 

Glasgow (Jefferson) 

Glen wood* (Mills)......c.00+-caseeees--+- 8 
den (Carroll 





Lek t toldt (Hawk ) a. le & 
umboldt (Humboldt) ........ Prouty, 
Ida Grove* (Ida). . one nepees —r 








hos. | 
a specialty. Loans and abstracts made. 
Marion* (Linn)...... ...... coasuunee -Preston & Moffit 
Marshalltowv* (Marshall) ................cesccocees 
Sty ( (Cerro Gordo)...... ....F. A 
(tory ins oaeces seeps 
ms0n).. 
) 
Means Piscamnt™ 


(Sioux) ............-....Orr & Te Paske 





ee ree eee ccvessensesth ¥. Humbert 
to the Mitchell County Bank. 
Osceola* (Clarke)........ eens eonceeeses W- & Hedrick 














Miller 
C. Delle 
Ruth to 
Ci .H, 
J. Willcox 
Schaller ( ---A. P. Searle 
Scranton on “EX ° ptt sy ey 
Sheldon (nero er .-Boies & Roth 
| ae I cansccccnssssisscscens 7 
Bigourney”| a if um 
Stow, @A P GARDINER ELON LORE, Manouts 
fey a hr ‘ae Banks. 
ohnston 


Sioux naan (Buena ee . FS 
Buck & 


)-ccsee aceeeeess-L, E, 


4 








vt 
ef 


‘i 






‘ 


Fl 





jotte) 
McFADDEN & MORRIS, Attorneys for the Merch- 


Bank and Inter-State Na 










ewe S&S eee a ee eee 


dey 










pasees Bsetseeca vo FF Woevvwevreuere Vewewy = 
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_— (Meade)....... eosceveceesss---A. T. Bodle, Sr 
lis* (Ottawa).....+000... George W. Hurley 
Poere 












Mound Fake (LAMM) . one ccccesceesss..Jehn W. 

Mound Valley” = pebsudsbasececes- Send to Oswego 
Newton* (Harvey)........... weccee hn ty Bowman 
Norton dherweal aseeeseeeececeeses---1. H. Thompson 
Oberlin* (Decatar)....... «sseeeees-G@. Webb Bertram 

Refers to Oberlin N. 

Olathe’ (Johnson). ............. Sessoe. Foster & Ferre 
Osawatomie (Miami)...... ae deencesccces Louis Harvey 
Osvorne® (Osborne). ............-..... J.K. Mitchell 


Refers 'o First National Bank. 














Randolph & Watsor 
-B. D. Crawford 
6. Ruppentnal, Jr 


Ww. H. WAGNER: ERY hefers to State Bank of Oak- 



















lev. Kan. 
Galinn*® (Galiwad ci. codessascscescccee Thomas L. Bond 
Refers to Planters’ State Bank. 
Banta Fe* (Haskeil)....... aeeeeceeees-- Wm, C. Pierce 
St. "es (Putte i we eevee & Soa 
8t. John* (Stafford) .......ccc0sseeee+-+---- W. Rose 
Seneca" (Nemaha)........... SAMUEL K. WOODWORIH 
Refers to First Bank. 
Sith Centre’ (Smith).............+........E. 8. Rice 
Stockton* (Rooks) . scasageneatocesonece ---.W. B. Ham 
Topeka’ (Shawnee 


GEORGE A. HURON, Prompt attention to mercan. 
tile collections. Refers to First National, 
Merchante’ National and Central Nat'l Banks 
af Ver Practice in al! courte. 

A. P. TONE WILSON, JR., 413 Kansas avenne. 
Attorney for Kanses Collection Agency of 
Topeka. Refers to Merchants’ National Bank. 

Wa Keeney (Trego) ........ dieesoscce cscecdhe Ep UE 

Vosmour (Washington ...C. F. Smith 

Wichita* ( 

Winfield” (Crowley) .. coos 

Yates Y oapry” (Woodson) Samed ” Kirk 
Refer to Yates Center National 


KENTUCKY. 



























aries W. Koberts 
— & Holmes 







Ashiand (Boyd)........... 
Bowlng Green* (Warren). 
Vampbeileville* (Taylor).. 
Clinton* (Hickman)..... oo 

maton’ (Kenton)....... 
















Danville* (Boyle)........ socssrepnssecess aD C. Fox 
faimo:.th* | Nene ececta o+e-enees-Guy H. Fossitt 
Franktort* (Franklin)..... concent seoceedy indsey 
Grayson* (Carter) ....... patois ectinne Ks Wilbolt 
ps gl Gieceaap pated avcacsebsbansucess Wan Ge 

oncwcccccsccess oe. W. H. MILLER 








“ia to Winchester Winchester, Ky. 









Hender-on" ‘ Henderson) ..............Geo. D. Givens 

Lexington* (Fayette) ..........ccccss+- C. W. Miller 

London* (Laurel)...........0-+<e00- «-.-Geo. G. Brock 

OUISVILLE: (Jetterson)........ ----Lane & Harrison 
451 W. Jefferson st. 

Mayneia’ (Gravesi..... oscceccececccess-- Mt. O, Hester 

Maysville’ (Mason)... ........... .... Milton Johnson 













Ge CWO) « coven cacndncnctevadsaede 
Refers to Farmers’ Nat. B’k and First yet Bank. 
Paducah* (MoOracken)................ .W. V. Eaton 













Pikeville* (Pike). . 







wosnccesdéacuvessses ae ENED 
Prestonsburg* (Floyd) - wnence+-ceees-Arcner & Friend 
Richmond* (Madison) ..........-.--...-.3. Tevia fobb 
Ruseel] (Greenup) ..........-.-.----- = San 
Russellvilie* (Logan)......... wadetmese es RB. Cottman 
Salyersville* (Magoffin) .... ......+.--.- . 
Collections aoe penpay attended to. 
Somerset" | Pulaski). A th P. Hornaday 
Sturgis (Union)...... ...... a to Morganfield 
loraville* (Spencer) ........-..--+.- Lew B. Brown 











Ashland (Aroostook)............... \\eth 8. Thornton 
Refers to Geo. E. Gardner. Jadge of Probate. 


saree heescenet) -. -Oakes hee oA & Ludden 

SS H & Andrews 

mode JOSEPH E. HALL 
lore to Veazie National Bank. 

W. Larabee 

W. Ross 


Charles 
Clarenee E. Sawyer 


Biddetord® = 
Branswick (Cumberlan 
Refers to Union Natoual A Bonk of Brunswick. 


Cherryfield (Washingtun)............ 
Dexter ( a. binciacnneniéd Crosby & Cros 
Dover* ( ais)...... sk 


idaihibe P 
eters to any nee een or an ween 3 


fort Fairbeld Aroostook eek 
Gardiner (Kennebec) . } 
pe ol (Aroostook 





in)...Oakes, Pulsifer & Ludden 
pry to Lewiston Trust & Safe Deposit Co. and 
First National Bank, both of Lewiston 


Livermore Falls (Androscoggin) -. a H. ge 
Oak (Kemnebuoc) sj «1s -, ooo eee W. Field 
Oldtown (Penobscot)...-..............- ple 
Refers to -——-s Trust & Bening ae Oldtown 
Pittsfield (Somerset) . --«««-Abel Davis 
¢ itteten Guess iiietsdihe conker Send to 
Portland’ (Cumberiand)................ Geo. F. Noyes 
Randolph (Kennebec) ........ Send to Gardiner 
Rockland* (Knox)............ Edward B. Mac llister 
Og en .-Geo. E. Grant 
peggy nan om seweece . Fred J. Alien 
Attorney for Sanford National Bank. 
Skowbegan* (Somerset)............ 
South Paris* (Oxford) .................. Jas. 8. Wright 
i isccadcsecesecoceed J.H.H. 
Waterville (Kennebec)............. -Harvey D. Katon 
West Gardiner (Kernebec)..- ....... wo 
MARYLAND. 


Annapolis* (Anne Arundel) .... 
wee (Baltimore) 
rey. BOWLING & HALL, 711-712 ow 
g. Commercial. ban king law and collections. 
Cortines Public Accountant. Commissio er 
of Deeds. Notary Public and Travelling Ad- 
— Sein Rohe yg aetity & Deposi 
erences : t 
- Co. and nlene ee Beck 
. RALE 10 kins aes 
Merchants’ Protective Credit £ Calleotion 
rean. Notary and Commissioner of Deeds in 
office. Collections «@ specialty. Robert W. 
Mobray, Counsel. Refers to Maryland Nav’l, 
Merchants National Rank, National Exebange 
Rank and Commercial & Farmers’ Bank, or 
any other bank or mercantile honse. 


_James R. Brashears 





Bel Air’ (Harford) ................Gilbert 8. Hawkine 
Cambridge* a ..Wm. 0. Mitchell 
estertown* (Kent). . .John D. Urie 
(Somerset) ...... Send to ‘Princess Anne Md. 
+. oS 
Matas fo Pw Ral ia aiGennl Nationa 
Heary R. Lew's 
. Frank 
sii L. Marshall Haines 
“ ne Raker Johnann 
Hagerstown" (Washington) ——— LEWIS D. SYESTER 
Refers to First National Bank 
Hancock (W idee.  eces Jobn T. Mason 
Princess Anne* (Somerset) ...... rdow Tui 
Refers to Bank of Somerset County and 
Bank of 
Salis (Wicomico) ............... Toadvin & Bel) 
Snow + (Wareseter) asehaaeil 
Westminster* ‘Carroil)............... Charles E. Fink 



















Rouge) J. A. Addi 
t Feliciana).......... EDWARD E. WALL 


Refers to Dank of Clinton and Bank of Wilson. 
tdson Ascensivn 














Orieans* (Orleans) 

JAMES T. & JOHN D. NI 157 Curwnelet ot Refer 
to Lonisiana Natio Hew Orleans Ne- 
tional Bao "Gols ngs 
Charlotte (N. a" Natl atl Bank. Dillesnce and 
satis’ ‘factory charges gnaranteed Pap wen 

Rayville* (Richland)........ soosseee- Wells & Wells 
sowdal & Randal! 

Ref Hon. J. L. Dogg, J ndge of toe Sodiolel 
ere to Hon. 

District. 


La. Britton & Koonts, Natches, Miss., 
and Judge D. N. Tosugees, Matanehare’ La. 


Attleboro (Bristol)......... "~~ Send to North Attleboro 
Barnstable* (Barnstable) ..........Hiram P. Harriman 
BOS "ON* 


HERBERT é. BAKER, 80 Court st. Practice in all 
courts. ons and ones ee 

en prompt atiention nkrap 
—~ ie a cpecially Refers . &. 
Trust & Sate Dep. Uo. or any bank in Boston. 
— & SHEAD, 5 Tremont et. (Fred. W. Moore 
liver W. Shead.) General law and corpora 
=f Ben aoe 








mfrs., Arthur C. wee Lo., wholesale steel 


Brockton : 
Cambridge 1 a aaa J. Daly 
Chicopee (Hampden) ..... ome occu Bom rty. 
Clinton (Worcester)... i sabad r Edmond A. Evans 
~~ (Berkshire) ....... aaccceeees Bend to 7 
Fitch as... ae barine 1. Blo 
Foxboro (Norfolk)......_ ......Robert W. 

Refers to Wm. B. heuer, ~ Bs. 


A. B. Clar 

Deine cosccosbes Crowley & O’Hearn 

Lynn (Essex tg et sa Bogue 
yon ( Pecese C06 enes cves cccccce oes ur 
Malden (Middlesex)................-...0. H. U 
Milford (Middlesex)..............-------- Jesse A Taft 
aon) — (Bristoi)............Knowlton & Perry 
necpenanll (Hiasex)..-...--++--+------ N. H. Jones 
North A (Berkshire) ........... FRED. E. DOWLIN 
North Attleboro (Bristol) 
N (N Mmaages one aadbeoante C. B. Sanbors 
Or. (Franklin)......... eecvese “tieo. a J. Field 
( ecesaccececeses 





? 
LBOT, “ Main st. Commercial 
anh gecints eee law. ecm 


ns 
RICHARD J. T. 
liti 


to Cr y 
D E. WEBSTER, 431 Main st. Collections com 
wi; Refers to First 
Taunton’ (Bristol)..............Charles G. Washburn 
ey yas eenchcpanes A. P. Bradstreet 
Turners F Fran’ onnaeessssess-dhenry J. Field 
Women ¢ (Mldlege) nee scconvsa- Ph, Carly 
are (Hampshire) ..............--++. 

Wommtown (Middicssa).2.... o7777" Jobs B. Abbott 
Westfield (Hampden...------ coses Edward J. Tierney 
Westminster (W orcester)........... Send to bom ae | 

Wades dcocececesc ee 


= wit A A. =. Attorney & Counrellor. Not 
e 
Refers to Worcester Safe Deposit & 
Trast ~. ¥, and any bank in Worcester. 





MICHIGAN. 

Adman* (Lenawee)... ....---.----++ Robertson & Clark 
Albion Se ecesee via wee ete oa 

Allegan* (Allegany)............W. illiams 
Alpena’ (Alpena)...........-. eceacceoséevad J. H. Cobb 
Ann Arbor* (Washtenaw)..............J. W. Bennett 
pr Am ' i oo re Hall 
Odo see coceesccoccoes a 
¢-°= i SR RRO? TS. Stoddard 
ose eseconses ... Leavitt & Guile 
Bellirer Amiri’ Charies F. McKenzie 
Refers to Netioen! Back of Battle Creek, City 

Bank and Merchants Saving Bank. 

Benton Harbor (Berrien) ... .. Gore & Harvey 
Brown City (Sanilac)........ eoceee Geo. W. Dafoe 


Calumet ( —e go 
LARSON GALBRAITH. 
Collections 


aia 
receive prom’ cal Bate 
slellah ‘Dotepenaeas Wane 


—— and Merchants & Miners’ Beak. 
and State Savings Bank Lanriom. 
macdONALD. PC — & toe Hermann 
Block. to First National Bank and 
Merchants oan Miners’ Bank. 


bieville (Lapeer)...... ona+seeee- Bend to 
Witera 






L. 

Buhl Block. 

Alger; J. L. Hudson. Clothier; Grinnell Bros.. 
— Hou e; J. Brushaber sons, 


any judge or in . 
Lewis y —— Aiso Commissioner of 
Deeds, State of New York. 


Katon Kapids (Eaten) ........-...--.- Corbin & Peters 
Flint (Genesee)............--.-.-.-++--- Lee & Parker 
Frankfort (Benzie)...............-- ----E. R. Chandler 
Frewont (New itiinn dewebuccudseuss A. F. Tibbits 
Graad ny 4 Mecbeccoccesces Cassius Alexander 
+ ear ~~ ~ gga erveccce J. T. Campbell 
om TAGGART, Oe DENISON & WILSON, 1011-1015 Wichigan 
General Settlement 
bp patent law. Commercial matters 
th estern Michigan. Refer to Kent 

Co. Savings Bank, N 

Micmgan Trust 
pf 
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Wa. A. Bateman, Calumet 
eee ee 
C. Chapix 


Wm. A. Bateman, Calumet 
aabedbtebooe sibedl John H. Grant 








L. D. 
Menominee, R. G. Dun & Co., Fidelity & Cas- 
uality Co. and National Incorporation Co., all 


of New York. 









Ypsilanti CW ashtena 


MINNESOTA. 


PARRA ES BIO, 
Austin’ (Mower)................- Lyman D. Baird 
Bird Island (Renville)........... ...... k M 
Refers to Waseco Bank and  Poweme A 
Bank, both at J. 


Henderson* (Bibiey) 
Lake (Jack 


je mek Piesetedesd to Minstestes! oy 
Holly emia... <ccunarnn SF. Fant 
Jackson’ onpeeaaed EE Thom 
MoComb (Pike) ....0+-.----000-- aw 
Meridian’ ( Tceaaceaeet Braham & McCants 
Rosenbaum Bldg. Refers to N 
wiesseatyes Obie (Harrison) T. V. Noiand 
* (Harrison) .......+-.-«+ C) 
Natobes* (Adams)............--++++« 
Rost da'e* (Bolivar). CHARLES SCOTT, WOODS & SCOTT 
fone to 7 or “7 ork, and 
— yoga) ponesceveseseeed . Bullard 
Williamabarc™ (Covington) ..-...... anne. O. Napier 


CITY* (Jackson) ........... 
or ee Wm. 
Kirkeville* (Adair)...............« otcoasaiil J.C. Storm 

(Lafayette) Shelwalter 

















W.H. Leeman 
Lake Lincoln) 
Lakefield (Jackson)................... 
Little Falls* (Morrison)....... ramen 5 & 
oe | D. Van Dyke 
‘ Pn an csdcnngss sctecks B. 
Marshall (Lyon)..................... Virgil B. Seward 
en (Hi ) 
FIFIELD, FLETCHER & FIFIELD, 920-930 Lumber 
and real 
estate law. ties. to City 
N or any bank or jobbing house 
Mon (Chippewa: popveneceses 
Moerhead* 18 we. soni Gpnidbcudiacceekeugnn 
ae; ginko ddbddNwberdecoce 
Rochester (0: Doe mene ail 
Saint Clond* (Stearns)................. 
Saint James" (Watonwan)............ Ww. 


SAINT PAUL* (Ramsey) 
paint Peter” (Nicollet) 
‘water* 


Green wood" (Leflore! 


D cwocee.-s- 


Refer to the Rank of 





St. 


J .~ (Buchanan) 

RALPH 0. STAUBER. Refers to First National 
Bank, German-American Bank and National 
Bank of St. Joseph. 


8T. LOUIS. 
FRED. L. TRAVIS, 807-811, Commonwealth Trust 
Baild Commercial and ation Law. 
Reters to Third Nat. Bank; T. R. Ballard, 
Prest. Merchants’ Exchange; Moses C. Wet- 
W. Parker; Commonwealth 








melena* One 2 Gane. onnen _ epenee ip sae | 
City Attorney. general law practice 
courts. N and stenographer in office. Re- 
ferences : “Oulon and 
American National Bank. 

Kalispeli* (Flathead) ........-----..-.-- J. H. Stevens 
Refers to Conrad National Bank of Kalispell. 
Miles City (Custar)......... neh ercen ---Geo. W. Farr 

Refers to State National Bank. 
Missoula* (Missoula). ...........- «seee- 308. M Dixon 
White Sulphur Springs* (Meagher)..........P. Black 


NEBRASKA. 





tH 


=! 
i 





+ & 


* (Lap er) 
HALL & MARLAY, 79-84 Burr Block. 
and commercial law; general 


; tions taken. Local attorneys for 

R. 6:'Ban Co. Refer to First National 
CHAS. 0. WHEDON. Refers to First National Bank, 
Nat'l Bank and Security Investment Co. 





tional and M 
MACFARLAND & MAY. 


JOKN WILSON BATT 


Refer to Union National 


Life 
Book, Omak 
Co. and M. E. Smith & Co., wholesale dry- 










Overton (Dawson)........ gounsastenape 


2 -covcccocsecesoosseSs 


| 


i 


alin 


ir 


nth 
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Wayne” (Wayne)... ...... ecccce 
West Point” (Cuming) 
Wisner (Cuming)...... 
York* (York) 


--F.M. Northrop 
-- Uriah Branner 


.5. Lant 
.. Harlan & Taylor 


NEVADA. 


Austin« (Lander)............ eceeess Walter C. ou 

Carson City* (Ormsby).....ccccccesscoess+--- fin 
Reno’ (Washoe). ........cc.ccccccescese _ Woberr 
Virginia City’ (Sterv)....cc.ccoces++-e- Geo. D. Pyne 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Anover (Merrimack). «+-+-Geo. W. Stone 
Bristel (G Dearborn & 


















) M. D. Cobleigh 
sanchester’ ( Hillsboro) .. Burs ham, Brown & Warren 
Nashua" (Hillsboro)...........0«..+ William J. M 
Newport’ (Sullivan)......... eoeccceesedsocs A. 8. W: 
Peterboro ( Hillsboro) ..........--.- ames F. Brennar 
Portsmouth Ln -\qnmandentan Kenan Simes & Core: 
Rochester (Strafford op Gomenpeesth 


Wolfbero Carroll)..... 
Woodsville* (Grafton) 


NEW JERSEY. 
Arlington (Hudson)......... escces City 
Asbury Park (Monmouth).......... WESLEY B. STOUT 


State and Federal practice. 
Atlantic City* (Atlantic) 

HARRY WOOTTON. Refers to any National bank 

of Atiantic City. 

Bapeens (Hadson)...... ++ ««««+-Roberson & Demarest 

videre” (Warren)..... eceescecces se Joby H. Daulke 
Bord satown (Burlington)...........-....-. P. 8. Scovel 
Bound Brook (Somerset).......-.. Robert R. La Monte 
Bridgeton* (Cumberland) ........ «++-- Rex A Donnelly 
Camden’ (Camden) 

ALBERT C. HEULINGS, 415 Market st. General 
ractice, collections and commercial law. In 
orma'ion furnished relative New Jersey cor 

a laws. _ 
as resident agent corporations. 
fers to Nat'l State Bank or Poonsity Trust Co 


Goss May C'ty” (Cape May).......Jae. M. he ldreth 
it Orange ‘TReser! ccocnccovesecaesss to Orange 
Elizabeth (Onion)................ RICHARD F. HEnns 
109 broad street. 
Flemington’ (Hunterdon).............. Paul A. Queen 
Freehold (Monmouth) ....... ACTON C. HARTSHORNE 
Attorney and counsel for ‘the Freehold Banking Co. 
Hackensack* (Bergen).........+....---- C. W. Berdan 
Hackettstown (Warren) ...........---.--- H. W. Hunt 
Harrison (Hudson) ................8¢nd to Jarsey City 
Hoboken (Hudson) .......... esse. Siegfried Marcuse 
Jersey City” (Hudson).............--Potts & Higgins 
Lam (Hunterdon)....... Walter F. Rayourst 
Long Branch 4 rae ccoecececcose Thomas P. Fay 
at Law. 
Manasquan (Monmouth)..... «««000+- Parker & Pearce 
Matawan (Monmouth)...... «-e--..--Send to Fieehoid 


Moorestown ee 0055s «---.-G. M, HILLMAN 

Morristown” (Morris).........0:- -.-.- F. Axtell 

Mount Holly’ ‘Bariingtom) achtinii'e éepeee G. M. WILLMAN 
Gaskill Bidg. General Collections re- 
ceive tay prompt personal attention. Acts as ao 
dent agent for non-resident corporations. Kefers 
to Mount Holly National Bank. 

Newark* (Essex) 


GEORGE H. PIERCE, 164 Market st. General 
ye » all courts. Collestiin department. 
ferences on request. 
New Branswick* (Middlesex)..... Wi 


arren R. Schenck 
Refers to National Bank of New Jersey and Peo- 
ple's National Bank. 


Ocean ~ (Cage Bag) ~oonn iss tetas nee A Howel! 
Orange ~ Say erbuneads ee Star Lee 
L (Burlington) ........ oe cecess . Horner 
Faimrs (Burn ~pamvegulk enccsees.---.Wm. W. Soot 
Paterson™ (Passaic)........ «e«e---Simonton & Mickel 
ra ey (oe -Irwin W Schultz 

Plainfield (Union)....... ieee SG 

Docesveccsscecncceccooccds A 








Orange (Besex)......... o..-...8end to Orange 

Mess Outage Me. =v eek Oo Gana 
bocogtctbne sscsabes 

bridge wee tok 











NEW MEXICO. 


Alamogordo (Otero)... - re SHERRY 
Aivug ue* S Do - ceceee Wilkinson 
Olayton* (Union)................ .«s««+00 *O 

East Las V ‘gan “Miguei). ~onccinalll W. B. Bunker 
Folsom (Un Spedéncenene 


NEW YORK. 


Adams (Jefferson). ..... 





roo my, Lh .-.-- Buchanan, Lawyer & Whalen 
_ ececes socess W alter I. Hover 
Atlburn (Cay Decca ------e LK. R. Laird 
Babylon ( 4 ee é0<cccceneeee Send to Islip 
Batavia* (Genesee) ..................------ H.B. Cone 
Bath* Geeukens estuedecesconsndin 
Bayshore (Suffolk)... ..--. Bend to Isli 
it* (Allegany) ..................- ‘lard 
Bergen ED beadeccess cccccccccscees A 
iton* (Broome) . . WwW. W FARLEY 


Refers to People's Bank. Binghamton Savings 
Bank and Binghamton G!aas Co. 


Brier Hill (St. Lawrence) . See Seon 
ne ay (Monroe). ............-.-- “Send to kor hexter 
Brocton (Chautanqnua)........ ...... Jobn L Cam 


Refers to Fredonin National Bank, Fredoma, 
ne See New York City. 


ree 

MARTIN CLARK, Erie Co. Savings Rank Bldg. 
Refers to Fidelity Trost Co., Third National 
Bank and Marine National Bank, Buffalo. 





Cambridge (Washington). . .Kliot B. Norton 
Camden (Oneida Co.).... .. Johnson Coville & Moore 
or or tannery). C. W. &3. C. WHEELER 
on practice. Refer to National 
Casanaaigua’ Remy M. Field 
lemeonnic & Co., bankers. 
Cums Geel SMW 
pate ‘Jefferson) .... ._ Frank 'T Evans 
“¢ Binns ... Jesse W Olney 
Refers to Catakill National Bank. 
Se | CSET Send to Rochester 
Chatham (Colum 6am Es 
ow dy ny SS Chatham, N v. 
Cohoes (Albany).......-........ James H. Berns 
Cotlege Point = losccaessest “Send to Whitestone 
( Diudcseccceccessss rnold & Cooke 
Co (Steouben)................-... F. A. Wiltiawe 
- eae ~--o-- --- De Miller 
Dansville (Livingston) .. es <scudediie Foss 
Dekalb (St. Lawrence) .-.-. peccee Seo Ogdensburg 
Dunkirk :Chantauqua) ......... Warner & Farnham 
Edwardsville St. Lawrence) .-... See Ogdensburg 
Eimira® (Chemung)..... .... _Robert t. Turner 
pie (Moproe).. Send to Rochester 
Fiusbing (Queens)... . ...Send to Whitestone 
Fonda* (Mon‘gomery) ............ Peter W. Sitterty 
Fort Plais (Montgomery . Send to 


a epee 
Fultonville (Wontgomery ) 

Geneva (Ontario)........-.....-. 
Glens Falls (Warren).............A. 


Gloversville (Fulton) .................Baker & Burton 
Gouverneur (St. Lawrence) ...... . William Nearv 
Hammond (St. Lawrence) ............ See Ogdensbarg 
Herkimer* (Herkimer) -..... .-..Geo, d, Bunce 
Ref+rs to Firat National Bank. 
Heuvelton (St. marreenee).. .....See Ogdensburg 
Homer (Cortland)...... ...........-.. Send to Cortland 
Honeoye Fa'ls (Monroe)... ...Send to Rochester 
Hornellsville ( en). ‘(nbGebbsotes Cc re Conderman 
Hudson* Columbia) . . —_ F. B. Chase 


Islip (Suffolk)........ George  w. ‘ik am Jr 
Refers to South Side Bank, Bayshore. N. Y. 





Ithaca’ ( ay Jamee L. Baker 
Jamestown ( .. Fowler & Weeks 
Defer to Jamestown National Bank. 


ohnstow n* (Fulton) 
FAYETTE E. MOYER. Refers to Bradstreet’s and 
the Johnstown Bank. 


Keeseville (Easex)...................--- WN. T. Hew tt 
—_ (Ulater)............NEWCOMB & METZGEn 
general law practice im State and Federal courts. 
insurance and commercial law, special- 

ties. Collections promptly made 
Lisbon Center (St. Lawrence)........See Ogdensburg 
SER La <> andaccocuied S. H. Newberry 
bées .W. Lather Reeves 
__ Frederick G. Paddock 





Marathon (Cortland)................ J. H. Miller 
Massena (St. Lawrence) ............ “John C. Crapser 
u ( ST 4 C. R. Tavior 
Mehawk (Herkimer). . . & J. E. Rafter 
Morristown (St. Lawrence) ...... A Pane Ogdensbarg 
sount Vernon Seeenerta).. Ostrander & Crawford 
N ae ..««---.8. R. Tompson, Jr. 
New Rochelle ‘eatchester) ....... John F Lambden 


NEW YORK* (New York) 
BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN. 
POWELL & CADY (OmarPowell. Danie! L.Cady), 206 
Broadway, NY. ,and 67 St James Pl 
References: a D. Wy ~nl Pose 5 hee 
Fire Ins. Co py 4 Koberte 
Barnier, Woe 


M. D. 8. duty 
re Re fg. Co 


&o. PAB cases in 
and United States courts. ( 





BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. 

POWELL & CADY, 67 St. James Place. 
«ans«¢e0<e+.Cohn & Chormana 
Botts Tenmende fiingara’ eeccesasheee William Lane 
Nyack (Rockland)......... rete - William E. Gowdey 


Ogdens (st. +--+. James F. Akin 
Ae for R G. G. Dan & Co. Refers to National 
burg. 


(Cattarangus)............-.--- Clifford L. Bears 
Oneida (Madlso)-oc000-- .---Charles Shamway 
Onsoge?| etubidetonndaccece Coa Na = ome 
wo Oe wego).....--..+-++- +00. . G. Robinson 
neat oo: aunegaen .£. 8. Wallis 
eatchester) 




















Pulaski ( peameneonses +e. Han 
aselaer ( «e+ eeeee.-C, Waterbury, Jr 

Rensselear Fails (St. Lawrence See 

xhinebeck (Duteness)............-Martin 

Riverhead* (Saffolk)............--+------ J. W. Hand 

tochester* (Monroe) ......-.-- ----Zachary P. Taylor 
65 Ge man Insurance Bldg. 

(Oneida) ............-.-.-----Kneeland & Ev: 
Kondout (Ulster)........- Seecqussses Send to Kingston 
Salamanca ((attarangus)...........Ansley & Spencer 
Sandy Hil SMEs. --0o- Greneiae & M. ee 
Saratoga Springs (Saratoga) .......... W. 

Schenectady” (Sch pasacsco sevens uP oe 
fone cotehen'd C. B. Mayhaw 


Charles C. Johnson 
Send to Rechester 





“Edward D. Chapman 
Tonawanda (Erie)..... bdsccucssotieagens William Lan: 
* (Renaselaer)................ Cornelius ienete 
Boardman 
Wtica* ( meida) ............-«--++-- Kernan & Kernaz 
we bane og ne ae’ -cbenats ~ te Cortland 
ington (St. Lawrence)......--.. Soy 
Warrensbu arrem).........- —— = Aldrion 
(Saratoga) ..........-.--- ames =e 
Wi yy -" qapMesaggaa Chas. ke, Jr 
Watertown* (Jefferson) ............-- wyer 
Whitehall ( == inasecand . D. Bartholomew 
White rhe" (Wi WPucwecat Wilson Brown, Jr 
EE Sa ...Jn0. R. Townsend 
Yonkers (¥ (Westebeaten) epusessanssaint Ww. C. Kellogg 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


As*boro (Randoiph)................ Wm. C. Hammer 


Asheville (Buncombe)...............--. Thos. A. Jones 
Refers to Park Bank and Wachovia Loup 
& Trost Vo, ie. 

Carthage" (Moore).......-...-..- tases T. Adame 

Chartotte* (Mecklenbburet ceed “wien w. ‘HARRIS 


Refers to Sanaa National Bank and Charl.tte 


National Ban 
on Lag mien ger gee Jerome & Maness 
to Concord National Bank, National Rank 
of High Point, N. Cc, Bank of Union, Me Menree.N.C. 
Durham” (Durham) ...........- 
Refer to First wel Bank. Fidelite Bae 
Citizens Savings Bank and Morehvad Kesking Co. 
Elizabeth City* (Pasquotank) .... .-. re 
Fayetteville* (Cumberland)...... .....C. W 
Gastonia (Gaston)... .....-. William H Lewis 
Greensboro* (Guilford). .. SCALES, eran 6 eee 
A for Southern Loan & Trust Co., South- 


cre ‘{ 
Raleigh | By a: ANDREWS, ‘~ 


303 Fayetteville st. A ttorne for Raleigh Savings 
Bark. Local a oe. 

Refers also to Citwons Hettensl Bas 

= aoe Morrison 


R- ckingh«m* (Richmond). ...... 


Siler Cits ( hatham) - 
Reters to Chatham Bank, Siler City. 





Shelby* (Cleweand)......  --..---- idney & Webt 
t tenvill * —m becccoseseconncsesss Grier & Lon 
Se Te W.R. Lovi. 
Whi eville* (Coton baa) a eveoeaseaé J.B. 
Williamston’ (Martin)..........-. ooeds ~ Boa 
Wilmington* (New Hanover)..... .....P. B. Mannie 





Winston-Salem (Forsyth). Glenn. Manley & Beudre 
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NORTH DAKOTA. 


Balfour (McHenry Co.)....... Blaisdell, Bird & Sutton 
Bathgate (Pembina).................... Burke & Vick 
BISMARCK oe... pila dh bine ke A. T. PATTERSON 
Refers to Firs 
Bottineau (Bottinean)................. md to Towner 
Cando* (Towner) ..........-..........- k D. Davis 
Kefers - + sa ebm Soak of hex vl Ss aes 
Courtenay (S utsman) ........ bas le 
Refers to the First National Ban < 
Devil's Lake* (Ramsey)......... Henry G. Middaugh 
Dickinson* (Stark) . oer G. Campbe:l 
b 2D 
lin ( W. L. damilton 





—- Forks* (Grand Forks).. 
First National Bank Bidg. 
— judge of the supreme court of Noth 


-WORWERTH C. ae 
Refers to Hon. I. M 


Harvey ioe hdd dis. phaeoewoll Send to Balfour 
Hillsboro* (Traill)......................+-- J. ¥F. Selby 
Larimore (Grand Forks) 
Thom.s H. Pugh Refers to National Bank of 
Lagimere and Elk Valley Bank. 
Samuel J. Radcliffe, Refers to Elk Valley Bank. 
La Moure* (La Moure)...........-. R. W.S. Blackwell 
Refers to all La Moure County banks and James 
River Nationa) Bank of James o Ds 
Lansford, (Bottinean)...... ............ Guy L. Scott 


Refers to First State Bank of Lansford and First 
National Bank, Bottineau, N. D. 





to 
Velva (MoHenry).......... ..-..-.-«0---- 4, €. — 
city of 





) Gran 
(Cnion) A.C. ~ brak 
ineasiccecguvecneuh e 
J { as pecesecees Oo Vilkese 
McComb (Hancock) ............+-++++ W. F. Brickman 
a’ beenene eanmae Corner & Fouts 
Minuisbore hon Andy A. Reiter 





ee 
iH 


“ 


* (Kio 
HORACE ©. DAVIDSON. Refers to City Nattonal 
----. J. M. Graham 


Kingfisher *(K: sher)......... 






cece eeeeee eeeee 
enna eens sere eeeeee 


Shawnee (Pottawatomie) 

CROSSAN & CRANE, Rooms 1-2, Oklahoma Bank 

Building. Refer to Oklahoma National Bank. 

oe A. SALISBURY. Refers to First National 

of Shawnee Farmers’ Bank of 
Corporation law a specialty. 

R. E. WOOD. Refers to the First National Bank. 


Payne) ........+.-------+ peeing 5 Eis | a 
Waukomie (Garbel (Garhetd) ep sesscesscese ey m Wie 
“Refers to iret? National 1 Bank. 


OREGON. 


Astoria* ( 
Corvallis (Benton 


R. Karnage 
aehoes + cuumnbenat -.S. wor DCOCK 
Corvallis. 


Refers to Firet anepes>s Bank of 





Toledo Hawkins 
Union* (Onion). rr Socccccccceccess ese0e-L. J. Davia 
PENNSYLVANIA, 





Akron* (Summit) .___......-... ~~~. H. F. CASTLE 
Refers to Akron Savings Bank. 
Alliance 





CINNATI* (H 

JOHN C. ROGERS, } No. 508 Johnston Bldg. Lon 
Distance’ Phone Main 3#42. References: Brad. 
street's Mercantile Agency, Duo’s Mercantile 
Agency and any Cincinnati bank. 


Circlevilie’ (Pickaway) ...........-.<... H. A. Weldon 
CLEVELAND* (Cuyahoga) 
P. HENRY SMYTH, 236 yee street. Refers to 
Commercial National Ban 
Civde (Sandusky) ............ . Finch & Dewey 
Columbus* (Frankiin)..... Dyer, ‘Williams & aon 
Grove ‘tmam) . 

















Beaver" ( Beaver). 





St Mary (Aug: Rondaea 
Steubenville Jellersoa) 2. Ee 













Toledo* (1, 
PADDOCK, JOHNSON & ROWLEY, 508-510-512 The 
asby. Commercial and 
aie. Fully 





CELAMOMA TERRITORY. 


Am Deters te FA 
to F. A. Snodgress aad Sedge B. J. Shive. 
Carver 


uipped collection depart- 
ment. Refer to Nas 'Dice oe Bank Co., 
and the Central Savings Bank Co. 


ration law 


Holcombe 


Ries Glagtgrnety)...---------Sane be Besvistows 
Ambridge (Beaver) ..........-+.--+++..Send to Beaver 









een ee eee e eens cameee 


Doylestown* (Bucks) : 

Duneansville (Blair) ...........-.--++« Send to Tyrone 
Ww. s KIRKPATRICK, Ex-Attorney-General. 8.W 

Cor. Centre Square. 
Emporium* (Cameron). ......... Johnson & MoN. 
Erie, (te)... Se eee ens. A. DAVEN 
‘Refers to any bank in the city of 

Erie. and commer. 
cial law in ooenghatag Courts. 

Franklin® (V' 


PePA R= ae Lig 
Bank & Internationa) B’k 





Greenville cone coccgbeveniinnyiiea 
( im) 
















PF ¢ s772 & Fe 












eGeeen PwRranstererer 


— 
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Hazelton (Luzerne).............ec.0<--- John J. K 
| penne org (Blair)...c0000.. coos Ww. 

P (Wayne) .ccccccccccsscessocese A. T. Searle 
Hummelstown (Dauphin).............. ¥. T. Schaffner 


Huntingdon* (Huntingdon)...........-Send to 
Jenkintown (Montgomery).... .......Samuel H. High 
Johnstown (Cambria) ................- Bt Rose 


‘orace 
Lancaster* (Lancaster) 


A. S. HERSHEY, 47Grant st. My individual atten- 
tion given to collections. to Northern 
National Bank, Saeco National Bank and 
People's National Bank. 
























Lansdale (Montgomery)...... .-.. Send to Norristown 
Latrobe* (Westmoreland) ......... Frank 
Lebanon* (Lebanon)............. s...+0-- A. F. Seltzer 
Lewis (Union).... Edward Shan 
Lewistown" (Mifflin)... -.-Howard (. Lantz 
Lock Haven* a cioesnee H. T. 
Marcinebars (Schay kill). Robert P. Swank 
rg (Blair) ....... Send to Tyrone 
Mauch Chunk* (Carbon). ..........0+... & 
McK (Allegheny) ...2.0..se00es Thos. E. Fialey 
is? Fatth ave. 
Meadville* (Crawford)........... -----Joshua Dong'ass 
Media* (Delaware).............. James Watts Mercur 
Mercer* (Mercer)...........2.-seeses---+ W. Bell 
Miffiinbarg (Union) .. veedeée P. 
a titon (Northumberland). covcsenneuee -Frank M. Reber 
vonces ouccesoahdabaial Send to Beaver 
Monongahela City (Washington)... w. Parke Warne 
Mount Carmel! (Northumberland) 


PRESTON A. VOUGHT. Refers to Mount Carmei 
Banking Co. 


Mount Pleasant (W esrmoreland)......... Nevin A. Cort 

Nanticoke (Luzerne) ...... .....<<<ce«ee- H. P. Robins 

Natalie (Northomberland)..... -Send to Mount Carmel! 

New Brighton (Beaver)............... Send to Beaver 

New Castle* (Lawrence) ......... a agi & DICKEY 
Refer to the First National Bank, National Bank 
of Lawrence County and Citizens’ ‘Wat'l Bank. 














Norristown* (Montgomery)........... Samuel H. High 

Oil (Venango)...........-.0« «seeeee-Ash & Speer 
‘er to First National . 

Osceola Mills (Clearfield.......... .... 


Pennsylvania Furnace (Huntingdon). Send te Tyrone 


PHILADELPHIA* (Philadelphia) 
CARR, LEVIN & SMYTH, Provident . Commer- 
cial and corporation law. 


Terner on, 5 Ae Boach, hickaon & 

Robins, Parke, Da & Co. Frits & La Rae; 
B Altman & Co. P : Provident 
Life & Trust Vo; Fourth National 
Bank; John & J — a Dobson; Pittsburg Plate 
Glass Co; H. W. Johns-Manville Co.; Har- 
rison Bros & . 

S. R. CASSEL, 328 Drexel Buildin Gecpenation, 
comm:reial law and coll ectientions. Reteren 
Philadelphia office Connecticut Mutual Life 
Tnsurence Co. of Ha: tford, Conn ; Union Sare- 
ty & Guaranty Co ,Krause Ingham & Heis- 
ter. - Philadelphia office American Preser- 
vers 


A. MORTON COOPER, 1211-1214 Stephen he mee 
Bldg. a. - comenpasie end Covsen'e Coert 
Collections and insolvenc a 
fore t to The Continental Title & 
4OSEPH A. REED, Suite 1111-1114 Stephen cere 
South i General 


Bldg, 21 st. practice, 
corporation and commercial law, and ane 


tiona, specialties. Refers to Union Trust 






















os & Warner Co. Goods, 429 Market 
Fry, Glans & a es 1025 Mar- 

ted st.; a TS Borgner Co., fire- 23d Ab. 

Race streets Derr Haney Co., Notions. 


WAGNER & CAAWPORD, 328 
Established 


Trost & 
Depts Co, ma ential Vetiooal Beak. Long 
Distance "Phone. 


e burg (Centre) ..............<0- Geo. W. Zei, 
sh the Firet National Bank. - 
Phoenixville (Chester).............. 7% i. Le Genree 


Refers to eg & Merchants’ N 
of Phoenix 
@CITTSBURG* (Allegheny) 
. BEST, 508 Diamond st. General law 
Refers to 





te any bank at 


(Jefferson)...... Ete proee Bs L. Fisher 
Peters wo Ponssucawnsy ational and First Na- 
Reading” (perks cvandéebescous «+seeees-ta M. Becker 








Renovo (Clinton). ... ..Send to Lock Haven 
Ls fee Kg pdesac eocces G. M. MeDonald 
Ri ap me a dideoseecoess Piet 4 . Ely 
Roaring Spring ( yeoming: Lasthisnadadl n Tyrone 
Rochester (Be (Beaver)... . aporenas - Sone ore 
ers: Montgomery). md to town 
aay erabeville tgomery).. netine Send to Norristown 
Scranton* (Lackawanna -..... 3. W. MeDonala 
Shamokin (Northumberland). sdgasasee D. W. Shepman 
Sccityrt ickeln sna eee 
* (Mo dudnecccececcosecce 

r -« ««». Send to N 
: th _ pton) wsaaba J.D. —— 

pruce anvingdon --Bend 

St. Mary's rth Co adedh savcccsens D. J. 
Sanbury* ( orth occceccet j. K. Me Williams 
nchanna (Susquenanna)........... John D. Miller 

“~——. {ie'Firet and and tity National Banks. 

T (Sch Dnbiesssoes oo J. Lineweaver 
Tioga (Ti —: > .-.-¥. B, Smith 
Tionesta* Demcecece --«-P. M. Clark 
(Crawford) ...........««.. Samuel Grumbine 
Trappe (Montgomery) ... Send to Norristown 
Tremont (Schuylkill)........... ROBERT S. BASHORE 
Troy ( Docedceccscce ccs -- Charles In Peows 
Tyrone (Blair)...........-....-.---.- G. Lloyd Owens 
Uniontown" (fayette)..............-. “A. L. Robinson 
Warren* (Warren)............ oor & Peterson 


..Dinam 
Warriors’ Mark (Huntingdon)... ..... Send te Tyrone 


Washington* (Washin ) John N. Patterson 
k of Claysville. 


Refers to National 
Watsontown (Northumberland) ...... Send to Sunbury 
West Bridgewater (Beaver)........... Send to Beaver 
Wellsboro (Tioga)..................-Arthar L. Bailey 
Wilkesbarre* (Laserne).......... secaces Felix Ansart 
Williamsburg (Diair) ................. Send to Tyrone 
Williamsport* (Lycoming) 
canes & MUNSON. Attorneys for Lycoming 
West Branch National Bank, 
aeeeraen of W ihemapert, SS 
pa s, Williamsport Water 
Pennayfvanie 1 T any Ce., The H. B. 
Claflin Co. and R. G Co. 


York* (York) 
ROSS & BRENNEMAN, 10 West Market st. (H. C- 
Brennem rm Ross.) General prac 


an, N, 
tice. Contested liti, and co’ law: 
A.J. Brenneman, Mgr. Collection it 
Refer to City Bank or any bank of York, Pa. 


JOHN F. KELL. Refers to First National Bank. 


RHODE ISLAND. 





HENRY E. TIEPKE 
48 Custom House Street. “Refers to the Industrial 


Trust Co. 
Warren (Bristol)....................-Charles B. Mason 
Weaterly (Washington). ... - _.WERBERT W. RATHBUN 
Refers to National Wianti io Ban 
Woonsocket (Providence) ............ William G. Rich 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Aiken* (Aiken)............-- .G. W. Groft 

Barnwell* (Barnwell) . “Bellinger, Townsend & Greene 
Refer to Citizens’ Savings Bank 

Beaufort” ‘(Beanfert) iiinkinendageesceces W.L. Verdier 

Caméen* (Kershaw) .............. L. + A. Wittkowsky 
Refers to Bank of Camden —* Farmers and Mer- 


chants’ Bank. 
CHARLESTON* (Charleston) . William Mosley Fitch 
Chestor* (Chester). . ..Ashbel G. Brice 





Columbia* (Richland) . _- AUGUSTUS M. DEAL 
fers to Carolina National Bank and Bank of 
Columbia. 
Gaffney* (Cherokee)...................-+0-3.C. Otte 
Geceurine (Greenville) . ...Isaae M. Bryan 
ewberry* (New )......+-..-.-8ease & Dominick 
Gumi” (Orange arg) pabaceccoces Wolfe & Berry 
Rock Hill (rae) Rennes «bdeccceccce Wilson & Wilson 
Refer to National Onion Bank of Rock =. 
) ay (Spartanburg) ........ Bomar pson 
nion* bare” Bebdbabedccccccccccee Thomas B. Butler 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 





Aberdeen* (Brown)...........- «sss. E. Adams 
Alexandria* Sesencece “3 ‘A. Zollman 
Baagor* (W: Teaubnadtccascee .W. BR. Green 
Bonesteel ( doeeee "Geo. A. Jeffers 


Refers to State Bank of Bonesteel. 























y (Grant) 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Mitehell’ ytd ecece sveenncenncnenlin Be 
Campbell) ...........<«--- 


eee eee eee emeeeaeseeeen 


& Refer to Merchants’ 
Bank of Redfield. State Bank of Dolan’s 


James River Bank. 

Wm. Issenhuth. Refers to Bank of Redfield an 
Redfield National Bank. 

paier & Attorneys for Sioux Falls 
Nat'l Bank, R. G. Dan & Co., 


Co. and Northwestern Telephone 
Poeses 


Tyndall* (Bon Homme)...... «+-«ce-Dlliott & Stilwell 
Vermillion* —— ---+-- JARED RUNYAN 
Watertown* (Coddington)............ ---Joha Nicolson 















poy ed ag 

son 

Harriman Di dddedanquae ennannaaia ...8. C. Brown 
Jackson" eaedecdenseaseece William G. Lynn 
Kenton (Obion)..............-+++- eccesess E. BR. Bruce 


at & PEYTON. Refer to City 
Tenn. Nat. Bank and Third Na- 


Lenoir (Loudon) ...20-.-0+- e000 Send to Loudon 
Loedea* (Leadon) . KE. 





(Wileon) 2.2.2 -.<000 -.-00s000e .R. 
Refers to the Bank of Watertown. 
Waverly* (H Denaseeass+ «eeeeed F. Shannon 
Winchester* (Franklin)..... ...... Anderton 





Refers to 
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Waco* (McLennan)......... .....- FOSTER & JORDAN 
—— bankruptcy la wevlaitios Practice in 
Ww, 8 : 
—_ heh lt «way y- pares ge | to Rebege oon 
Abilene’ (1 bien o«--- Ki & Kirby 
Alvarado (Johnson) ‘end ta Cleburne | Mercantile Adjuster. Thoroughly sguired and | Resnske ee sae JNO. H, WRIGHT 
Alvin (Brazoria) ...............00s0+.-+-- J.D. Graves pt General law practice. Loans and eat 
Angleton \Bragoria)...................-. Send to Alvin conal attention given ws business Courts: Roanoke City and ators Pee 
t (Stonewall)..............- . J. Arrington | Waxahachie* (Ellis)................-.- J. E. Lancaster Court wh: ~~4 3) and o c= and Giron 
Austi Ciravia) seit SPEED adits, Sah Wientee Pallet (Wichita) 2277222. J. “it Barwion, J ahha 
i EEEED vince sé vccscctovccs cices ° ordon s* ocosess r. 
Bartlett (Williamson) ............--.-. E. W. Johnson | Wolf City (Hunt).................. Send to Commerce | Stuart (Patrick). --...-.-+-++--- vee Bovis. 3: 
Bastrup* (Bastrop)...........----..-- 0.C oe Woodville* (Tyler).........-...-+.se000- J. A. Mooney | Buann\ ane SRR RNS —-* Scag son 
Beaumont, (Jefferson Co.)............-. CROOK Warrenton* (Fauquier)............ ed P. Jeffries 
Attorney and Counselor at law “inane, “3, 15 & 17 vow, = me ad cece We, - 
wer © Estate Bldg. Practice in all State and Wise (Wise) Vecaseewnee a woe é Kilgore 
nike ee UTAH. Wytheville" (Wythe)......-.--.- veeees H. M. Houser 
_ 
Belton* (Beil) ...................- Arthur M. Monteith * 
Bowie (Montague) 0-20-2200 co eens. Speer & Speer Log (Oath) nvesnescccccsneezsaa a0. Walters 
Brady* (Movnulloch)............-...--- ¥F. M. Newman ~ epeagebenepenate 
Refe Provo* (Utah).......-.-..sess0- King, Burton & WASHINGTON. 
Ban to Commercial Bank of Brady. Richfield (Sevier) ......cc.c0cssc+-eaeees Ld Stowant 
phoveduece L. J. & W. D. Wilson 
Brenham ashington Sinden dé baidaeadaieee * Lake Arlingwn (Snohomish) .......-...---.«..-.L. N. Jones 
— sama " ee poner R ome 5th floor Auerbach Block. (Whiten ) Graves & Canfield 
. ! . A AN). a. newee eveveses 
Commercial litigation es expecially. a bye ecsses corsenpenomnnill ¥. Miller 
SHEPARD & SHEPARD, Suite 120-128 Commercial Mount Vernon* (Skaeii) Mf 
Commercial. corporation and mining Refers to any bank in Count 
oe Refer to Whatcom” 
k of this city. References foraished North Yakima* (Yakima).. 
any sa = Olym: (Thurston 
Post Powsaend™ (Jefferson 
EE RTO J. R. CAMPBELL Cwemmen) 
. Refers to Bank of Collinsville. Seattle* (King) 
iets ei... .......... R. B. Loggins . VERMONT. GRAY & TAIT, Soo Mutual Life Bldg. 
Columbus (Colorado) .............. George McCormick cial, Lacey Be law, 
Cowmerce (Hun 3 Dn Fat G. 0. GREEN | 4 rhorgn can Bank, les Kountze Bros. bankers, Ar 
(Grand Isle)........-.-.-. Send to St, Albans nold, Co., and Weller & Co 
seg dene ge eee woh apn Barre (Washington).........-.---0+-+- F. 8. W New York, MeCoruick & Go. bank and 
Conroe (Montgomory).......... Barton (Orleans, fecaicceror= «oo owned WP ag Nat'l Bank of the Revublic, Salt Lake, 
eee [Dali wonesensoree+-o+-veeea--osJ. 1s XOGRS | Granden (Rutland) ....0-<---- clee-dward 8. Marsh nopesen & anmsTaene, Ne Arcade Site 
seeeeceecenesssecem ~~~ | Brattleboro (Windham)...........- ««..-- Frank Lot Bay aL eres oe 
Sorsicana* (Navarro).. ‘A Ray ag ay wings Samm. 
— attention to collections, ¢ Lamoille yde GEORGE w. gp bepeon-osog Rooms 305 and 306, 
(Windsor) .. --..Gilbert A Davis Marion Refers to ashingtop 
-—_ ae. Hyde Park" ( * IF. H. MoParland peal Aer asthe 
Crowley ~ eg saiheniniimbsocesii Send to Cleburne | Lyndonville yoy PE pau Melantcy Sar. J. T. Gleason * (Snohomish)..... sngdbwuad Coleman & Hart 
fen: (Hopkins)............+--..+- d to Commerce Refers to National of Lyndon. South Bend* (Pacific) ......... -----Hewen & Stratton 
Dallas* ( a Hill & Dabney Howland 
& ‘e Park | Spokane* (Spokane) 
f general ponstion 20 years. 
8 Refers to - or qoussinen 
auntie, Atene SAMUEL R. STERN, = ¥. Among my te 
’ Blo 630-633 Sohneon, New ork City; Moran, 
Mayer & Meyer, Newman, Nortb- 
Gilbert A. Davis THe RooKkERY rop& 
ANNEX. sents Board of Sen Fran. 
; . Merchanta’ e 
Union, Portland. Oreg. 
Department. 
Tacoma’ (Pierce).......-.----+++-+000+ anys & raaye 
Walla Walla* (Walla Walla)...... cocass coer 
-o---Samuel G. Bent 
Portsmouth 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Joshua (Johnson) ...................- Send to Cleburne Pesasss oon Ot E- ARSEED 
Kleadike (Delta). --......--.-.----- Send to Commerce sees, ( Tvania)........---.-- A. Send Peder | sateen 
Grange’ ( Dcoerenesopencsedsl Geo. E. Lenert Main General practice. State Federal Addison (W ebster)..............5ee V: MoClanger's 
LS IEEE Courts, Danville and Va. 
Lone Oak (Hunt) Send to Commerce La and Oo __itatere to i 2 Hational | Steatield (Merose)——-----vove-- W.w 
Lufkin (Angelina)..................W. J. TOWNSEND Bank therlin-Meade TobaccoCo. = = =—s | Gamden-on-Gauley (Webster)Send to We 
Rates ts Angelina County Siational Beer” Eastville* (Northampton)..........---- -_Fitehett eset a Wise i sicter Spring 






(Warwick).......... B. COLONNA 
ers to City Bank and Nowport News National 
BICKFORD & STUART, First Netional Bank x 

Refer to the First National Bank. _ 
Norfolk* (Norfolk) 
A. B, COLORES, 200 Hite os. Commercial, collec 
a ee ee Litigation. Refers to any 





National Bank. 


—— 





.--Forreat W. Brows 


. « 
sone enses-K. M, Reynolds 
eS C. PIERCE 





A cota) Bend to Wetter Spr 


couedarecrecenstoaseanelly L. ey 


Ce ee 


Mergeatews* se Forkore & “tagger & STewaat 
& Merchants’ Bank he:e- 
Moundsvillle* (Marshal) Sup pecn 


ween ee ee 
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@arkers (w 
Van Wikio Refer to the Parkersburg 
National National Banks. 


«e+e--A. Brace Hunt 


«+0. THOMAS P, RYAN 


Sutton" (Braxton) MORRISON & RIDER 
Refer to the Sutton Bank, 


Wainville (Webster) 
ngs’ (Webster)..Th 
law and 
hannon Rank. Buckhannon, W. Va. 
Welch (McDowell)...........-..0- so-e--- 
Refer to McDowell County Bank. 
Brooke W.M. Werkman 
Wheeling* (Ohio) 


Williamson* (Mingo) 


OWN. Refersto James Donivan 
{Clerk County Coart, 
& Good 


g2as6 


Soerss 


Refer to Bradstreet s M 
National Bank and Northern National 


Be PEP S55 


r Pipkin 
owe. Refers to Bank of A. J. 
Boscobel. 


54 52 














Reck) 
. H.), JEPFRIS (M4. G.) & MOUA 
est Milwaukee st. Attorney 





~ Dane) 

RICHMOND, LAMB & JACKMAN., 
Commercial and 
First National Bank and Bank of Wisconsin. 


* «Marinette ...........----Quinlan & Dail 
MIL WA OCKEE: (Mil . 


‘waukee) 
John F. Burke, 904 Pabst Bidg 
c= J. «aseeeeeesCharles A. Holmes 
Wational Bank. 
Oconto* (Ocente)........ 
Oshkosh" ( Winnebago) 
Bouck Refer to New German- American 


Bank and Soath Side Exchange Bank. 
Hame & Uellerich, 118 Mai st. 
























WYOMING. 


Buffalo* (Johnson)...................--C. H. 






























—_— 8 8 323~— 









BAN JUAN .....0000.00.-- 000+ Joseph Anderson, Jr 
PHILLIPPINE ISLANDS 
COD... cen cnccceccenee.++--.-++-+----- Sond to Manila 
Thi on ...--«- Send to Manila 
««se++.» Send to Manila 
«.-seeees Send to Manila 


273, Calle Herran, Paco. Refers to Hon. W. 8. 
Jennings. Governor of Florida; R. BE. L. Darant, 
Editor “ News”, Palmetto, Fia.; John L. Clem, 
Avst, Qr. Mr. Gen. U. S. A., Manila. 


Oo 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Fil0... 222 nneeeeeeeee son+++-n-+---.-. Wise & Nickens 
Honolula 


CANADA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
brook (Kootenay).................Send to Nelson 
Send to Nelson 


‘wood (Kootenay 
Nanaimo (Nanaimo).................-.- 


New Westminster” ( jeotmtacter aba 
Rossland |. sdeegeeaementaga 
Trail (Kootenay) ............-..+.-++. 


( 
Vancouver (Vancouver)..................L 
Victoria* Drake. 


MANITOBA. 


Deecwcas ccccesscccses 









... J, HUDSON CURRY 


..Send to Manila 





99 Dundas st. Refers to Molsons Bank, London 
branch, or Ontario Loan & Debenture Co., London. 














Ottawa (Carleton) 
oa Solicitors ete. - aye De 
partmental Agents. to Bank of Ottawa. 








McLAURIN & MILLAR (G. McLaurin, LL.B. ; Hal- 
dane Millar), 19 st. Barristers, Sx licitors, 








Notaries, ete. : Bank of Ottawa 
Deering Harvester Co., Chicago. ‘ 
Seaforth (Huron) ...........--..-<+-+---<- R. 8. Hays 
St. ; aa eeseaseu Collier & Burson 











(York) 
Douglas & Murray, 61 Victoria street. 
Toronto Junction (York)........-.- --JOHN JENNINGS 
Windsor* (Essex) .........---- ee Ellis & Ellis 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
Charlottetown" ( Doonne «+--+. Mellish & Mell. 
Refer to Hayat Bank of Canada. 
Summerside* cenbatebeseceecoces On Ee 
QUEBEC. 


Danville ( .L. Joube 
Refers to TownshipsB’k at Richmond, Qu 













































New Carliale ( "772 James Edward 
Quebec ( Dist.) .....Caron, Pentland & Stuart 
MEXICO 











ENCLAND. 








— Burke Hendry, 7 New Square, Lincolns Inn 
& Mores Passage (opp. Law Courts) Carey st. 










NORTH WEST TERRITORIES. 


Caigary* (Alberta Ter.)................W. L. Bernard 
Edmonton (Alberta Ter.)..............Taylor & Boyle 
ee hee Te are _Hanltain & Robson 
¥ .)..---.. dames F. MacLean 


NOVA SCOTIA. 






Annapolis (Annapolis) ............ L J. 
pom aay pa burg) ..... Send to Luanen 
(Lanenburg) .............Send to Lanenburg 
HALIPAX* (Halifax)........ Harrie, Henry & Cahan 
Lenunbarg* (Laneaburg)...............5. A. Chesley 
Mahone Bay (Lanenburg) .... ...- Send to Lanenoars 
New ee ane 
North ( Recnsipa McDonald & Butte 
Parraboro bbbee eens -ooseeCe O Mair 
South Brookfield* (Queens). ...... Cc n U. MeLeo 
Cumberland)... ... Send to Amherst, N. 8 


oncceessse---Send to New Glasgow 








FRANCE. 
PARIS. 


OPOLD GOIRAND, French Attorney. Avous 
nore? Tee a. 2 


















YOKOHAMA. 
GEORGE H. SCIDMORE, Counsell:r a Law. 


ROBINSONIAN INTEREST TABLES 


STUMPF & STEURER, 























20 Nassau Street aEW YORK 
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SPECIAL LIST OF ATTORNEYS 


LPPP LLP 








CaBLE AppREss “HzRBAK.” Established 188. 


HERBERT L. BAKER, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


30 ©. urt Street, (Phone 3621.) BOSTON, MASS 
Practice in all State and Federal Courts. 


Collections and Commercial ann may even prompt 
attention. Bankruptcy and Corporation La ee, 
Rotary Pubic, taken. Make commixsion to Herbert . Baker, 


Deiprences t Beacon Trust & Safe Deposit Co. or any 


GEORGE H. PEIRCE, 


Counselor at Law, 


164 Market Street, NEWARK, N. J. 

Master and Examiner in Chancery, 8 Court 
missioner, Genera! Practice in Beate and "United eaten 
Courts; Coliection Department. 


Py wr wow Jersey Corporations Office and Organiza- 
References on Request. 


POWELL & CADY, 


Attorneys & Counselors, 


2906 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
67 St. James Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. City. 











Practice in State and Federal Courts. 





N. SARGENT Koss. H. C, BRENNENAN. 


ROSS & BRENNEMAN, 
Attorneys at Law, 


GENERAL PRACTICE.: 


Mection Department, A. J. BRENNEMAN, MasaGER 
NOTARY PUBLIC. 
WORE: ee «© cs ee w» PA 


Refer to City Bank, or any bank in city. 


A. B. SELDNER, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


234 Main Street. 





Nortolk County. 


NORFOLAH. VA." 

PRACTICE [N STATE AND FKVKKAL COURTS. 
Commercial, Corporation and Real Estate —3- gation. 
Reference: Any bank in Norfolk. 

Long Distance Telephone 1023. 
= 


Did You Ever 
Use Press Clippings ? 


DO YOU Want to know everythin 
possible about anything ? . 


Want clippings of Pi article publish- 
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merce of the worid, the law of Bills and Notes. ct 
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thing pertaining > them, the book containsample ex - 
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